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In a study of the results of sorting pupils into classes upon 
the basis of intelligence as denoted by mental age, it is essential 
to obtain data unaffected by instruction received prior to the 
beginning of the investigation. For this purpose it is necessary 
to choose a beginning subject, and the earlier in the school career 
this subject occurs, the freer will be the results from effects of 
previous school experiences, such as habitual attitudes, preju- 
dices, and other acquired forms of reaction. In such a study, 
therefore, all data obtained from repeaters must be either ex- 
cluded or treated separately. It is also necessary to decide what 
the criterion of results shall be. If the criterion selected cor- 
relates positively and in a high degree with general intelligence 
then, and then only, are we entitled to expect desirable results 
from grouping on a mental-age basis. 

For the present investigation seven first-grade classes of the 
public schools of Chisholm, Minnesota, were selected. In six of 
these classes were grouped the pupils who had been promoted 
from the two kindergartens the previous June. The seventh class 
was a small unsorted group in an outlying district. It was in- 
7 cluded because of the smallness of the group, the wide range of 
: ability among its members, and the excellence of the instruc- 


tion given. 

Prior to the June promotions, the pupils of the two kinder- 
gartens had been given an individual mental examination, using 
the Kuhlmann Revision of the Binet-Simon Scale. 
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Since from previous experience there was reason to belie, 
that the mental age even more than the intelligence quotient cor 
ditions success in elementary-school work, the mental ages wer: 
calculated to September first, the approximate date of entering 
the first grade. Recommendations for grouping were made wy 
the basis of these mental ages.'. There was an effort, howeve: 
to limit the strongest group to children with an intelligence qu 
tient of not less than 100, and to reserve the weakest group { 
children with an intelligence quotient below 95. The division 
kindergarten groups into first-grade classes in previous years had 
been made wholly upon the estimates of the kindergarten teach 
ers; and so the use of test results for this purpose was, very 
properly, regarded by the administration as an experiment to lx 
tried out with some degree of caution. The final grouping 
effected upon the dual basis of teachers’ estimates and test rat 
ings, though far from ideal for teaching purposes, serves th: 
purpose of the present study better than more uniform group 
ing would have done, for it permits a comparison of the relativ 
efficiency of groups of greater and less degrees of homogeneity 
in regard to mental age. 

The results of the examination of the small unsorted grou; 
were not to be used as a basis of promotion from kindergarten 
The pupils of this group were, therefore, not tested until the 
fall, when each of them was examined by means of the Kuh! 
mann Revision. 

Near the end of the school year the problem of measuring 
the results of the year’s work had to be met. Since the lion’s 
share of time in the first grade is allotted to reading, it was as- 
sumed that the degree of success of a given pupil in first-grad« 
work could best be measured by his reading ability. This abil- 


*The superintendent, Mr. J. P. Vaughan, who has kindly permitted the 
use of the present data obtained during my work as school psychologist in 
Chisholm, and the primary snpervisor, Miss Agnes Hatch, who offered most 
efficient help in the giving of the educational tests, were made acquainted with 
the results of the intelligence testing. These results were not submitted to 
the teachers, however, and in no case was a teacher acquainted with the 
mental age or intelligence quotient of any pupil. This precaution was neces 
sary if the results of the investigation were to be free from the effects of 
suggestion upon the teacher as to the ability or disability of any given pupil. 
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‘tv. however, can be measured from three different angles with 

‘ite different results: (1) We can test the ability of the child 

to name words. (2) We can measure his ability to recognize 

ind elements in printed word forms and to combine them into 

ken word forms. (3) We can determine the ability of the 

hild to get ideas from printed word forms and combinations 
such forms. 

The reading ability of our seven groups was measured from 
ch of these three points of view. For measuring the first two 
ases of the reading process the Haggerty Visual Vocabulary 

Scale was used, while for testing ability in reading comprehen- 
sion, the Haggerty Reading Examination, Sigma I, was given 
with the help of Miss Hatch, the primary supervisor. 

For each of the 171 cases included in this study the follow- 
ing data were thus available: chronological age and mental age 
at the beginning of the school year, sight-reading score, phonetic- 
‘eading score, and comprehension score. These data afford the 
basis for tentative conclusions as to (1) the efficiency of the 
Chisholm school system in first-grade reading; (2) the relative 
efficiency of the teaching in the seven groups included in the in- 
vestigation; (3) the optimum mental age for beginning instruc- 
tion in reading with the method used for the groups under in- 
vestigation; (4) the relation of intelligence, expressed in terms 
of mental age, to success in each of the three phases of reading 
tested; and (5) finally and chiefly, the results of grouping first- 
grade classes according to mental age. 

Regarding the 171 pupils as a single group let us consider 
the efficiency of reading in grade 1. The mental age of the aver- 
age first-grade entrant is, theoretically, six years. The tenta- 
tive standards for the phonetic and sight tests of the Vocabulary 
Scale are each approximately 50, while the standard score in 
reading comprehension at the end of the first year is 4. 

The average mental age for the 171 cases was 6.07 (S. D., 
0.55), or one percent above the theoretical mental age at date 
f school entrance. The average score in the phonetic test was 
62.6 (S. D., 38.7), about 24 percent above standard; and the 
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average score in the sight test was 100.2 (S. D., 25.0), whi 


was approximately double the standard first-grade score. } 


average score in reading comprehension was 4.88 (S. D., 3.8 


or 22 percent above the norm for grade 1. These compari 


are made in terms of crude score units and without regard 


the position of absolute zero points. They are, therefore, to b 


regarded as suggestive, rather than as quantitatively accurat 


statements of the degree of superiority over the standard achiev: 


ment for the grade. It is evident, however, that the 171 pupi 


TABLE I THE AVERAGE SCORE OF EACH CLASS IN EACH O] 
THE THREE TESTS 


HAGGERTY | VocaBuLary TEst 


CLass READING 
COMPREHENSION | Phonetic Sight 
I 10 | 120 
iI 50 100 
Il] 4 80 100 
IV 1 | 50 | 100 
V 2 0 80 
VI 2 50 80 
VII 5 80 120 
Average score 1.88 62.6 100.2 
Standard deviation 3.8 38.7 25.0 


were, in general, well taught. With only average ability the) 


accomplished work considerably above the average for childre: 


of their grade. 


In considering the relative efficiency of the teaching of th 


seven classes investigated, it should be remembered that the abil- 


ity of the individual teacher is only one factor among many 
What some of the other factors may be, it is the main purpose 
of this study to determine. Leaving the analysis of these factors 


for later discussion, we find in Table I the average score of each 


class in the three reading tests given. It is evident that, what- 


ever the cause, a wide variation exists among them. 


When the averages with their standard deviations had been 


calculated for the group as a whole, and the class medians for 
the various tests had been determined, the 171 pupils were then 
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ped according to half-years of mental age, calculated to 
ber first. The average performance of each of these 
ige groups in each type of reading test was next calcu- 
The results are presented in Table II. In column one 
en the mental-age grouping; in column two, the number 
ses in each group. Since there are only two cases in the 
zroup they will be omitted from calculations based upon 
table. For the other age groups the number of cases, 


too few for any but the most tentative conclusions, may 


EU THE AVERAGE SCORE OF EACH MENTAL-AGE GROUP IN 
EACH OF THE TESTS 


VOCABULARY 


MENTAL AGE Cases READING 
Sight Phoneti (OMPREHENSION 

7.9 2 100 110 13 

7.4 10 126.6 95.8 9 2 
6.9 27 114.3 84.0 9.1 
55 103.8 6 
5.9 53 93.6 52.2 3.3 
9.4 24 75.4 34.1 1.4 


rve to suggest certain facts and to point the way for further 
vestigation. 
Under Sight in Table II it appears that the children with a 
ental age of from 5.0 to 5.4 years, inclusive, can learn to recog- 
nize a fairly large number of words in this simple fashion in 
the course of a school year. From age group to age group there 
ppears to be a steady increase in score, which amounts to an 
increase of approximately 68 percent in the number of words 
recognized, with a corresponding increase of two years in mental 
ge. The greatest increase in score and in percent occurs be- 
tween the 5.0—-5.4 and the 5.5-5.9 age groups. The latter might 
well be considered the optimum mental age for beginning the 
aching of reading by this method, since increasing mental age, 
though bringing an increase, fails to bring a proportionate in- 
crease in efficiency. This very moderate amount of agreement 


between mental age and the results from the sight test is ex- 


pressed by the correlation 0.54 + .04 (Bravais-Pearson). This 
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is substantiated by a comparatively low standard deviation 
and by the slight variation in score among the average scor 
of strong and weak classes 

The column entitled Phonetic gives the average scores of tl 
various mental-age groups in the second part of the vocabul 
test. Although its standard is approximately the same as { 
the sight test, the mental-age group 5.0—5.4 made an aver: 
score of 34.1 with a median score of zero. In this test, an 
crease of two years in mental age is paralleled by an increas« 
181 percent in score. This is more than double that which y 
found for the sight test for the same increase in mental 
although the correlation coefficient, .54 + .04, is the same f 
both. Nor is the increase uniform from one mental-age gr: 
to the next. In agreement with the former test, the largest in 
crease occurs, both in crude score and in percent, between th 
two lowest age groups. Between the age groups 6.0-6.4 
6.5-6.9 occurs another large increase in score, equalled only b 
that between the two lowest groups. The standard deviation is 
larger for this test than for the sight test, and there is wid 
variation among the class averages. 

lt would seem from these data that time spent in teachi 
phonetic methods to children with a mental age of less than five 
and a half years is largely wasted, since a median score of zer 
is not impressive as the result of a year’s faithful effort. Chil 
dren with mental ages from 5.5 to 6.4 evidently do gain some 
thing from the teaching of phonetics. Yet the increase in effi 
ciency for the next higher mental-age group, 6.5—-6.9, is so great 
as to suggest that age as the better one at which to begin the 
teaching of reading by this method. 

The results for comprehension, given in the last column of 
Table Il, indicate that reading comprehension is identical with 
neither of the other phases of reading ability, and that it is more 
closely related to mental age than is either of them. This rela- 
tionship is expressed by the correlation coefficient 0.69 + .03 
As in the other two tests, the greatest proportionate increase 
occurs between the first and second mental-age groups. As in 
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a the phonetic test, achievement in comprehension exhibits the larg- 
st increase in crude scores between the mental age of 6.0-6.4 
16 56.9. 

\lthough our conclusions can be only the most tentative 

1g to the comparatively small number of cases for each 

ntal-age group, it would seem that, as in phonetic work, efforts 
ird reading comprehension for pupils with a mental age of 

s than five and a half years were largely wasted. A mental 

of six to six and a half was in general necessary for standard 

st-grade achievement. For those children who had mental ages 
six and a half to seven years, the returns on the effort 
pended were very materially increased. This would seem to 
optimum mental age for beginning reading instruction 

re comprehension of printed matter is the object in view, for 
nd this we seem to come to a point of diminishing returns 
re further increase in mental age fails to bring a proportion- 
increase in efficiency. All results presented must, of course, 
dified by the qualifying phrase “by the methods used for 
classes under investigation.”” How future methods may af- 

t results we cannot, of course, foresee. This point of dimin- 

returns may, on further investigation, prove to be non- 

xistent—an illusion due to the limited number of cases. In my 

classroom experience, however, I have been conscious of 

uch a point. It may be that first-grade reading material is 

rganized to appeal to the interests of six-year-olds. It is quite 

ssible, however, that the key to the situation may be found in 
Table ITI. 

The data of Table II seem to indicate quite definitely that 
chievement in each phase of reading tested increases with each 
f-year increase of mental age, but that success in reading com- 

prehension is more dependent upon mental age than is success in 
either of the other two phases of reading ability. 

As stated at the beginning of this study, in investigating the 
sults of sorting pupils into classes upon a mental-age basis it 
s advisable to select as a criterion of success some measurement 


that is known to correlate positively and in a high degree with 
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general intelligence as expressed in terms of mental age. TT} 
results of the test in reading comprehension fulfill this requi: 
ment and hence furnish us with the desired criterion of su 
in first-grade work. 

In Table Il] is shown the distribution of cases by half-y 


of mental ape within each of the seven classes. The aver 


TABLE Ul. THE DISTRIBUTION OF EACH CLASS BY HALF-YEARS 
MENTAL AGE AND THE AVERAGE READING COMPREHENSION 
SCORE FOR EACH MENTAL-AGE GROUP IN EACH CLASS 


Mental Age 


Class 
416.5-6. 5-7 
I Number l 6 17 8 2 
(verage score 6.0 8.5 10.4 10.2 13.0 
| 
II Number l 20 6 
Average score 1.0 41 8.3 
Number 1 | 17 
Average score 1.0 4.5 3.9 5.0 
Number 10 | 9 3 
Aver ige score 0.0 2 0 | l gy 3 7 
V Number 4 10 
Average scort 1.3 1.6 
VI Number 14 2 
Average score 1 2.5 
Vil Number l 7 | 8 1 
(Average score 3.0 4.1 7.3 9.0 
Average score 1.4 3 1 1 6 9 1 _9 2 13.0 


score in reading comprehension for each mental-age group of 
each class is also given. Even casual inspection shows that, with 
but few exceptions, there is within each class a definite increas‘ 
in score with each increase in mental age. The exceptions oc 
cur with a regularity that invites careful study. The first excey 
tion occurs in Class I, where the mental-age group 6.5—6.9 scores 
0.2 higher than the next older age group. Examining the ment 
age distribution for this class, we find that it extends over fiy 
half-years. This spread is not so wide as it at first appears, 
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ver, since half the class falls in the group 6.5-6.9, and of 

hree out-lying cases the one below six years has a mental 

five years ten and a half months, and an I.Q. of 105, 

the two cases above seven and a half have mental ages of 

vears seven months and seven years nine months, respect- 

This gives the class a total range in mental age of one 

ten and a half months. From this distribution it is ap- 

nt that teaching must have been directed towards the modal 

ntal-age group, 6.5-6.9. This group scores well above the 

for children of that mental age. Turning to the mental- 

oup just below the modal group we find that although the 

rage score is lower than that of the modal group, as we should 

t, it is, in comparison with the achievement of other chil- 

of the same mental age, much higher. The one case lying 

w this latter group reveals the same fact: a lower score with 

rease in mental age but increased efficiency as compared with 

er children of the same amount of general ability. The group 

xt above the mode falls slightly below the score of the modal 

up, as we noted, instead of gaining as the additional half- 

ir of mental age would lead us to expect. In proportion to 

the average achievement for that mental age, it falls still farther 

behind the modal group. The two cases falling above 7.4 years 

will have to be omitted from the discussion, as there are no other 

ises of the same amount of general ability with which they can 
compared. 

Class II shows close grouping, over half the cases falling in 

modal group, 6.0 to 6.4, and the one case below the mode 

laving a mental age of five years ten months with an 1.Q. of 

8. As in Class I, the teaching seems to be directed towards the 

odal group. The one case below the mode was kept working 

vith approximately the same degree of efficiency. Compared 

thers of his own mental age, however, his efficiency is much 

greater than that of the modal group. Conversely, the group 

ibove the mode, though making double the score of the modal 

group, is a shade less efficient as compared with the average 


ior that mental age. 
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Class III has seventeen cases in the modal group, one just 
below it, ten in the half-year above it, and two a year and 
half above it. The modal group, 5.5-5.9, is again the main gr 
taught and makes an average score of 4.5. This is 0.5 of a p 
above the standard first-grade score for this test. It is still bet 
ter as compared with the average score of other cases of the 
same mental age. The one case below the mode shows a decrease 
in score, but, again, an increased efficiency in proportion t 
ability. The ten cases in the age group next above the mod 
form the second exception to the rule of increase of score wit! 
increase of mental age. They not only fall behind the m: 


group in score and far behind it in performance in relation 
ability, but fail to make even the standard score for the gr: 
The two cases in the group 7.0-7.4 accomplish still less in pr 
portion to their ability. 

Class IV has a range in mental age from five years thre: 
months to six years nine months, or one year six months, tl 
is, from incompetence to what we have called optimum ability 
and with no clearly defined mode. The group 5.5-5.9 includes 
ten cases and for convenience may be called the modal grow 
This group makes the best score, in proportion to its ability, 
any group in this class. The four cases of the group next lower 
make an average score of zero. The group next above the mod 
makes approximately the same score as the modal group, but this 
of course makes a much smaller relative accomplishment whet 
compared with that of others of the same mental age. The grou 
6.5-6.9, three cases, makes an average score of 3.7, which is less 
than standard score, although we found this to be the most 
favorable mental age for beginning comprehension reading 
From the score it would seem that teaching was directed towards 
the groups 5.5-5.9 and 6.0-6.4 with a little extra attention t 
keep the weaker brethren of these groups in step, resulting in a 
slightly better score for the lower age group. It would als 
appear that the seven outlying cases were permitted to shift for 
themselves. The four weaker ones got nothing, while the thre« 
strongest got the least of any in the class in proportion to the 
achievement of children of the same mental age in other classes 
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Class V had a shifting enrollment. Foreign children were 
ced here until they had picked up enough English to enable 
to carry work in more advanced grades. Most of the 
peaters, also, were enrolled in this class. When repeaters and 
eign children were excluded, only fourteen cases were left to 
ncluded in this study. Considered by themselves, the data 
n this remnant would not be worth much, but viewed in the 
of the data from the other classes they are not without 
rest. Ten of the fourteen cases fall in the group 5.5-5.9. 
ir average score, 1.6, is poor compared with that of others of 
same mental age. The other four cases fall in the next lower 
ntal-age group, and though making a slightly lower score, 
inage almost to reach the average score for their mental age. 
Class VI shows the modal group, 5.0-5.4, making slightly 
re than the average score for that mental age. The next 
higher group has a slightly higher score, but accomplishes less 
proportion to its ability than the modal group. The group 
year above the mode shows another slight increase in score 
large decrease in relative efficiency. 
Class VII is the small unsorted first-grade class included in 
study for purposes of comparison. Besides the seventeen 
cases included in Table II there were enrolled two children with 
foreign-language handicap, four repeaters, and one child who 


vas absent on the date of testing. Although the seventeen cases 
distributed over four mental-age groups, all but two of them 
fall within a range of one year. Every group but one exceeds 
» average for its mental age. The mode, though not clearly 
irked, falls at 6.0-6.4, which is evidently the group towards 
which the teaching was directed. This group throve exceed- 
ingly. The next lower mental-age group did not do so well 
either in actual score or in comparison with others of the same 


ability, though they measured up to standard and exceeded the 
average for their mental age. The one case in the age group 
5.0-5.4, though making a score of only 3, accomplishes most in 

mparison with others of his own mental age. The one case 
in the group 6.5-6.9 falls slightly below the average for his 
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and accomplishes least in proportion to his abi 


lative efficiency of each mental-age group of each clas 


The re 
shown tn Table IV, for here the average score of the gr 
expressed as a percent of the average score of the total nu 


of cases of the same mental age. 


TABLE IV THE AVERAGE OF THE MENTAL-AGE GRO! 
EFACTHL CLASS EXPRESSED AS A PERCENT OF THE AVERAGI 
SCORE OF THE WHOLE MENTAL-AGE GROUP 


SCORE 


Mental Age 


5. 0-5.4 5.5-5.9 6.06.4 6.5-6.9 7.0+7.4 7.5-7.9 


110.9 


54.3 


From this detailed study it would seem that for the se 
classes under consideration certain tentative generalizations « 
be made. Whether the class is strong or weak, bright or du! 
closely grouped as to mental age or distributed over a wid 
range, it appears that the teacher, without information as to t! 
mental age of her pupils, adapts her teaching to the ability 
the majority. The weaker members of every group appear t 
be the best taught. It is important to note that in the groups 
under investigation, no pupil was more than a year in ment 
age below the modal group of his class. This tendency is ob 
served even in Class [IV where the four weakest were neglected 


It may be due to one or both of two causes: either there v 
less demanded of the modal group than it was capable of giving, 
in order to enable the weaker members to keep up; or the weake: 
pupils were receiving a disproportionate amount of the teacher's 
time and energy. The pupils above the average of the class 11 
ability, on the other hand, may make a better score than t! 
majority, but they are practically certain to accomplish less 

proportion to their ability than the other members of the class 


he 
| 193.5 184.8 114.3 | 100 
I] 129.0 89.1 91.2 | 
285.7 145.2 84.8 
I\ 0 64.5 11.3 10.7 
\ g?2 9 51.6 
VI 114.3 67.7 54.3 
Vil 214.3 132.3 158.7 98.9 
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| the higher their mental age above that of the modal group, 
ess is their achievement as compared with that of other 
lren of the same mental age. This appears to hold for dull 


ren in very dull classes and for children of average ability 


dull classes as well as for bright children in average classes 


| for very bright children in a selected class. Superior teach- 


while raising the class as a whole in the scale of efficiency, 
irs to have little effect upon the relative efficiency of its 
ers. Even small enrollment, that supposed panacea for all 
oom ills, fails to bring to the pupil with mental age above 
average of his class the efficient teaching that the rest of 
class receives. 
From the above data we seem justified in assuming that the 
rs which condition the efficiency of the teaching of any 


en pupil in first-grade reading comprehension in the seven 
sses under investigation are not only the ability of the indi- 
lual teacher, but the mental age of the pupil and his degree 
mental ability as compared with that of the other pupils in 


class. 
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\ SPECIAL-CLASS CATECHISM! 
Epaar A. DOLL 
Ohio State Untwersity 

The problem of the special class has been presented so often 
and in such varied aspects that it would be presumptuous for m 
to attempt to offer anything new. But inasmuch as in any field 
it is desirable to take stock from time to time, it has occurred 
to me that we might profitably review some of the issues in th 
special education of the feeble-minded. Some of these may have 
been forgotten or may need restating. Others can scarcely be 
reviewed too often. At the risk therefore of being both dull and 
trite, I shall venture to state a few of the more important ques- 
tions in this field. In the light of the most recent informatio: 
available I shall attempt to answer them briefly, though som 
what dogmatically. The material is offered in the form 


catechetical dialogue in order to emphasize the questions and ar 
swers of immediate concern to those interested in establishing, 
extending, or improving special curricula for unusual childre: 
The catechism is obviously representative rather than complet 


THE SpecIAL CLASS 
What is a special class? 

A special class is a group of school children who have not 
been able to profit by the instruction of the ordinary classroom, 
or who are otherwise educationally or personally maladjusted in 
school, and who have been assembled in a small group for pur- 
poses of instruction particularly adapted to their needs as indi- 


viduals and as a group. 


Is there more than one type of special class? 

There are many different kinds of special classes, such as 
orthopedic classes, sight-saving classes, restoration classes, classes 
for partially deaf, classes for incorrigibles or predelinquent chil- 


*An address presented at the Special Teachers’ Section of the Central 
Ohio Teachers Association, Columbus, November, 1924. 
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n, classes for children of superior ability, classes for children 


ith verbal handicaps, open-air or health classes, and the like. 


ve ik 


Why then does the term special class ordinarily imply a class for 
mentally subnormal or feeble-minded children? 
Because the special classes for the feeble-minded greatly out- 
number the other types of special classes, and because these 
sses have received the greatest amount of scientific, educa- 
tional, and social attention. Although the term special class usu- 
lly implies a class of feeble-minded children, this will not al- 
ways be the case, for other types of special education are rapidly 
being developed. 


Why should feeble-minded children be placed in classes by them- 
selves? 

Because in the ordinary classroom they are a constant source 

f disturbance and a drag on the teacher as well as on the other 
pupils. They present behavior problems sometimes coupled with 
serious forms of misconduct which are contrary to the best in- 
terests of the normal child, who may tend to follow their ex- 
ample. Moreover, since they are unable to learn at the same 


they are a dead weight in group instruction. It, therefore, be- 
omes necessary for the teacher to give them special individual 
ittention in order to keep them up with the class as a whole 
This means that the normal child does not receive the amount 
f the teacher’s attention which is his due. This is particularly 
unfortunate, for whereas, the feeble-minded child ordinarily 
profits little from such individual attention, the normal child 
would profit greatly from the individual assistance which is thus 
denied him. Many slow normal children who might progress 
satisfactorily with a small amount of individual help may them- 
selves become retarded for the lack of such help because of the 
physical impossibility of the teacher meeting all the demands 
made upon her. 


But cannot these subnormal children learn to better advantage in 
the ordinary classroom where the incentives, methods, and 


on 
Oct., 
ften 
be 
ind 
rate or to master the same subject-matter as the normal child, 
t 
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issociations are of a higher type than in the special « 
rn « ther wi rds, do es not t the 


feeble-minded child lose < 
thing by being taken out of the ordinary cl: 
This « juestion is 


iSsror 


a natural one and perhaps more th 


has restrained many school systems from establishj 
cial classes for the feeble-minded Those 


n 


who understa: 


teeble-minded reply by showing that the ideals or educat 
g the ordin:; iry classroom are not realizable for the fi 
ded. The idea of “hitching one’s wagon to a star”’ is 
thought, but remember that all educational ideals must }y 
ly] 


able, or within the limits of px ssibility. The feeble-mi; 


chieve the educational objectives of the ordin lary cl 


instead of responding to those incentives which sti 
late the normal child, they 


dey ress 
which, far from assisting them to realize their best capabilit 


acquire a vague sense of 


ctually hinders their 


school progress and destroys what litt 
bition o1 


initiative they may have. Moreover, the leade 
al child is not a spur or an incentive, but acts 


daily discouragement. The feeble-minded resemble normal! 


dren in their desire to be the center of attention, and if 
cannot achieve this distinction by success, they may cultivat 
through failure Moreover, the feeble-minded child does 


ht socially 


comes the ol 


Irom association with his normal fellows but 
ect of their unsympathetic and undiscriminat 
approval. Because of his tendency to school failure and n 
naturally becomes the fool of the class, a distincti 
ot even the feeble-minded seek 
Is not this special segregation undemocratic? Does it not 

the feeble-minded child some ot 

tional rights? 
No. On the 


his fundamental 


contrary, such segregation is ultra-democrat 
guarantees to the feeble-minded child that type 


degree of education from which he can profit and which he w 
use In later life. It is a 


iuse it 


lso the most reasonable form of prep 
tion for epee degree of free social and political participatior 


which he is capable. Such segregation g 


however small, of 
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yard preventing anti-social conduct and in establishing 
f social conformity. 


feeble-minded child personally stigmatized by segregation 


in special classes: 
[his depends on conditions and attitudes rather than upon 
nherent degradation of special-class children. The feeble- 
d child is far more stigmatized and more constantly de- 
in the ordinary classroom, than in the special class. In- 
|, the special class is frequently the means of removing the 
a of foolishness which attaches to the feeble-minded child 
t has well said that “‘to be a member of a special class can 
r be considered a mark of distinction,” but he also recog 
that a subnormal child has a much greater chance of 
ving desirable distinction in the special class than in the 


ry class. 
THE SpECIAL-CLASs CHILD 


What children should be placed in a special class? 
lenoring those other types of exceptional children who need 

ition of a different sort from that offered to the feeble- 
nded, it is generally agreed that the special class for the feeble 
nded should as far as practical be composed of only definitely 


ble-minded children. 


t special children would this standard exclude who might 
profit more from education in the special class for the 
feeble-minded than from education in the ordinary class 
room? 
This would exclude borderline children who are too young 
r positive classification; borderline children who are close to 
lower limit of normality; incorrigible children; children 
vith special scholastic disabilities such as reading or arithmetic ; 
hildren with language handicaps; children with sensory handi- 
ps such as the partially deaf or the partially blind; children 
vho are temporarily retarded; and children with persistent con- 
luct disorders which do not amount to delinquency but which 


nnot be overcome in the ordinary classroom. 


| 
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Should the special class exclude these children who are not | 
tively feeble-minded but who might profit more fron 
type of special education than from that which they obt 


in the ordinary classroom? 

This is a matter of circumstances and local need. Gener 
speaking, the special class will do well in the beginning not 
exclude those types just mentioned. Sometimes there are 
enough positively feeble-minded children in a certain district 
school, and admission of the other types makes the establishment 


of a class possible. Again, it is sometimes advisable to ad: 
these in order that special education adapted to their particul 
needs may subsequently be provided as a result of the prog: 
they make in the special class for the feeble-minded. Some- 
times, also, temporary placement in a special class clarifies 
diagnosis in a school system where expert diagnostic examining 
is not available. But let this be emphasized, such non-feebl 
minded children require different instruction from that offer: 
to the definitely feeble-minded. 


What is a feeble-minded child and how may we distinguish lx 
tween him and these others mentioned? 
A feeble-minded child is one who because of lack of int: 


) 


gence, existing from an early age, gives no promise of being a 
at maturity to conform to the social requirements of our da 
or to be able to support himself independently of outside 


or special supervision. 


How can this condition be determined? 

By a study which includes a review of the child’s personal 
developmental history, since the feeble-minded generally show 
genetic retardation. This study should include an analysis of t! 
child’s school record to determine what his learning capacity has 
been. A medical examination should be included to determi: 
whether the condition of retardation is permanent or temporary 
due to physical disturbances which may be remedied. Finally 
and chiefly, a complete psychological study of the individual with 
respect to the mental factors of conduct, learning, skill, and pet 
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il traits is necessary particularly to determine the degree and 
lity of intelligence and also any special disabilities or spe- 


| talents. 


Who can make such a study? 
A well-trained clinical psychologist working in cooperation 
with the home, the school, the family, and the physician. 


the special-class teacher or school principal qualified to make 
such a diagnosis? 

That depends upon the degree of experience and training 
which such a person may have had. If such people are trained 

the use of mental tests and experienced with the different 
types of subnormal or maladjusted school children they can go 
far toward making a study of considerable reliability. The mis- 
take should not be made, however, of relying too much on mental 
tests alone, or on such devices as intelligence quotients. Such 
studies by the teachers are much better than no studies at all, and 
the application of objective mental tests is vastly better than 
relying on one’s general impressions. In actual practice such 
examinations by specially trained teachers seldom result in seri- 
us errors of classification, and often draw attention to children 
whose need might not otherwise be demonstrated. 


What are some of the problems which complicate diagnosis for 
the examiner or render diagnosis difficult by the special 
teacher or other school officers? 

Frequently the age of the child makes diagnosis uncertain. 
Sometimes the mental retardation is temporary or remediable on 
account of physical conditions which might be overlooked by the 
unskilled examiner. Sometimes the mental condition is a result 
of special mental disabilities or emotional disorders or is other- 
wise complicated in ways that cannot be readily detected by a 
person not employing a complete clinical diagnostic method. The 
problem is complicated particularly by defects which may be 


specific rather than general or by some special aspect of person- 
ality which may be as important as the intellectual deficiency. 
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What are the principal personality traits of feeble-mi; 
ch uldren? 

The ordinary feeble-minded child shows a rather simpk 

! personality quite similar to normal chil lren except in ck 
development Specifically, however, the feeble-minded | 
shows lack of judgment, initiative. resourcefulness, ability 
deal with abstract ideas, and a general slowness or dullness 
reaction. The feeble-minded child is not so retarded in mar 
aptitude as in ideas and typically does not show serious disord 


of emotion or activity except in degree 


What is the significance of this? 
This implies that a child showing striking disturbanc: 
otion or conduct or special intellectual deficiency may not 
a true case of feeble-mindedness, so that whenever a child 
pected of feeble-mindedness shows important symptoms in 
dition to a general mental retardation one should sus pect the | 
sibility of « plic: iting factors. Of course, a feeble-mind 


child may ay be incorrigible, emotionally disturbed, 


cifically handicapped just as a normal child may be. Inaw 
the feeble-minded child resembles the normal child of his ow 
mental age, except with respect to his potentiality for growt! 
and development. 


Are these feeble-minded children hard to deal with, are they P e! 
sonally unpleasant, or have they striking character de fx 
No. On the contrary, the ordinary feeble-minded child 
leasure to work with if one recognizes his limits. He is, und 
normal circumstances, happy, pleasant, affectionate, docile, wi! 
ing, cooperative, and indeed has m:; iny virtues that tend to c 


pensate for his intellectual deficiency. 


But in view of this general retardation does the feeble-mind: 
child show any aptitude for learning, or is he not educ 
tionally hi ypeless ? 


The feeble-minded child shows a definite capacity for lk 


ing, depending of course upon his general ment: ality. This capa 


ntacts with her professional colleagues which are necessary to 
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ited to concrete rather than abstract learning situations 
ning ability is relatively greater in the manual than in 
field and is limited to the type of learning called habit 
His training, therefore, must be specific, definite, 


rete, rather than general or abstract 


capable of profiting from the socializing influences of 
education ? 

s, there 1s much hope that under an adequate system ot 
e the feeble-minded child may achieve a rather high de- 
social adaptation and may sometimes be made socially 
table with only a minimum of supervision, if the special 
training takes advantage of the emotional nature and de 


ns definite social habits 


Tue SpeEciAL-CLAss TEACHER 


t are some of the special qualifications desirable in_ the 
teacher of a special class? 
n addition to those personal qualities desirable in any teacher, 
pecial-class teacher should be particularly endowed with 
ithy, understanding, patience, faith, and equanimity. She 
ld be rather more than ordinarily stable in nervous and emo 
| constitution, especially vigorous physically, and in good 


1+} 
ith. 


hy does she need these particular traits more than the ordi 


nary teacher? 


The demands of special-class teaching are exacting, and thi 


rk is physically more tiring. It requires a sound nervous 
nstitution on the part of the teacher and an optimistic tempet 


ent to resist discouragement and to retain an abiding faith in 


work and her pupils. She needs special social qualities be 


use she must meet the parents both at school and at home; 


must receive visitors, since the good special class is the pride 


progressive school system; and she must maintain those 


+ 


ntinuance and expansion of the work. 
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What special training does she need? 

She needs more than ordinary preparation in psycholog 
for each child is a special problem and requires individual un- 
derstanding. This means special preparation in the field of child 
study, genetic psychology, abnormal psychology, and mental! 
testing. Frequently, indeed she will need this preparation 
order to select or classify her children and to learn their par 
ticular strengths, and weaknesses. She needs special training in 
methods and teaching devices, since the training of the feebk 
minded requires not merely a change in the content of instru 
tion but also in its presentation. Still further she needs special 
training in manual arts, and simple industrial activities, becaus: 
by far the largest amount of special-class work should be of 
practical manual and industrial nature. She needs special train 
ing or skill in discipline, because the classroom management of 
feeble-minded children presents problems peculiar to the group 
Where can the prospective special-class teacher or one who wishes 

to improve her teaching get such training? 

One of the best places to obtain such training is in an insti 
tution for the feeble-minded. Some colleges and universities 
and normal schools also offer special instruction in the psychol- 
ogy and pedagogy of exceptional children. 

What functions has she outside the immediate field of teaching 

She has two principal duties outside her immediate teaching 
program. ‘The first of these is to establish contacts with the home 
and with those social agencies whose help may be needed either 
while the child is in school or after it leaves. Her second duty) 
outside the classroom is to promote the welfare of the feeble- 
minded and also other types of children needing special educa- 
tion. Her classroom is at once a demonstration room and a 
laboratory to which her colleagues may come for inspiration and 
information on educational matters dealing with such problems 
as pupil classification, special curricula, special methods, and 
special objectives. 

Has she any other more general social responsibilities ? 

Yes, she has a definite responsibilty to promote the wel- 

fare of the feeble-minded outside the public school. She is an 
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authority in this field and should not hesitate to advise the com- 


unity as to its duties and needs with respect to the feeble- 
ninded. She is also the protagonist of her pupils. She should 
io what she can to obtain institutional provision for the lower 
erades of feeble-minded children and for those higher grades 
who are socially unadaptable. She should also endeavor to pro- 
le ways and means of bridging the gap between the school 
nd the industrial or social life of her children so that her teach- 
g efforts shall not be wasted, and that her children may retain 
the happiness they have enjoyed under her immediate care. In 
ese respects she should not merely lament the situation but 
uld carefully, constantly, and hopefully urge these needs 


vherever pr ssible. 


It has been said that the special class is an educational laboratory, 
a demonstration center, a stimulus to educational reform 
and progress. Just what does this mean? 

It means that the establishment of the special class for the 
feeble-minded is one of the most important attempts to adapt 
public instruction to individual pupil needs. The successful spe- 
cial class, therefore, means much for education—for the normal 
child as well as for other types of exceptional children. It means 
lso that in view of the need for special curricula, special con- 
tent, and special method in the class for subnormals, the feasi- 
bility of such adaptations in a larger way is on trial. It means 
that here is a practical demonstration of the importance of un- 
rstanding the individual abilities and disabilities of every school 
child. It means an examination of new theories in the field of 
discipline and the adjustment of teaching to the emotional needs 

f children. It means an experiment and a demonstration in 

the possibilities of correlating the school and the home, and of 

\djusting education to meet the ultimate social needs of each 

child. It means the development of new theories and principles 

with respect to both the means and the ends of education. It 
means a practical demonstration in child conservation and social 


welfare. 
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Has anything been accomplished in these ways to justify the 
cial class from this point of view or to hearten the fait 
ful teacher who has striven earnestly towards these e1 

\ great deal has been accomplished. It may be somew! 
presumptuous to say just which of the numerous educatio: 
advances of today have been stimulated from the special cl 
but it is certainly not too much to say that the special class | 
layed an important part. Some of the achievements are: 
tension of the clinical idea from the feeble-minded to other ty; 
of special children and to the normal child himself with res; 
to special traits; development of clinical procedures making | 
sible clinical study of other types of children; the rather ¢ 
eral acceptance of the idea of classification according to gene: 
intelligence; the modification of curricula and methods in re! 
tion to degrees and types of ability. Such new devices as 
socialized recitation, the project method, departmentalized 

struction, manual-arts education, and others have been at k 

stimulated if not indeed suggested by the special class. Noti 

that even the mental tests used by the psychologists in the ar 


were developed in an institution for the feeble-minded. 


PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE 
\ssuming the establishment of a special class with the right ; 
of pupils and a well-prepared teacher, what subject-matt: 
should be taught: 

This will depend somewhat upon the homogeneity of the class 
and the grade of pupils. Assuming that the class is made 
of definitely feeble-minded children with mental ages appro» 
mately between six and ten, for the most part it is gener 
agreed that the principal work of the special class should 
manual. A portion of the work may be academic, dependi 
upon the individual needs of the pupils. 

How much academic work should be taught and how can this 
be determined ? 

In general this will depend for the most part upon the ment 
age of the child or children under consideration. An off-hand 


16 
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| f determining this would be to subtract six years from the 
watt id's mental age, which will indicate the most probable school 
1 nd suggest the amount of academic instruction possible 
tion to the standards of the ordinary classroom. Thus a 


101 | with a mental age of eight can in general succeed at the 


class, | of the second grade of academic achievement. Or a child 
S| th a mental age of eleven should succeed at a fifth-grade 
It is well to keep in mind that in such academic subjects 
yy eading and arithmetic, feeble-minded children seem to show 
pecific disability and that their learning is generally of a 
rial rather than a rational type. This suggests that the 
ge int of academic instruction should be kept certainly below 
eral third of the total instruction and that it must be adapted as t 
content and method. Generally speaking, it is inadvisable 
teach subject-matter which the child has very great difficulty 
irning or which he probably will not use in a practical way 
cas ter leaving school. This suggests that if the academic instruc 
Ul is desirable it should be made as concrete and specific as 
rt ible. In other words, the academic subjects should be taught 
strictly utilitarian basis rather than on a basis of formal 

ipline or cultural education. 


hat manual subjects should be taught? 


\lmost any subjects which are practically useful and which 
within the range of ability of the pupils. This may be di 
nined partly by a study of the home and community situ 
n, partly by an observation of the child’s own capabilities, 


| partly by the method of trial and success in the classroom 


eviously the manual subjects have consisted for the most part 
| the primitive manual arts such as basketry, rug weaving, pot 
ry, wood work, and the like. More recently, there is a definit« 
dency to teach such practical manual arts as household me 
nics, housekeeping activities, rough carpentering, simple 
" garage work, and a variety of semi-skilled industrial occupations 
is well to remember that in these regards the training must 
considered specific rather than general, so that an important 
distinction may be made between manual arts with the feeble- 
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minded and manual arts with normal children, since in the latter 
case the manual work is an educational device promoting th: 
growth of the individual while with the feeble-minded it becomes 
a practical end in itself. 


In more general terms, what objectives should the special-class 
teacher have in mind? 

She should bear in mind that the feeble-minded even under 
the most favorable conditions will not be able to exercise much 
personal initiative or to show much resourcefulness in adapting 
themselves to new conditions. The training must be sufficientl; 
general to anticipate a variety of possible social situations and 
sufficiently detailed to provide definite industrial skill and de- 
sirable social habits. The relative amount of academic instruc- 
tion may be thought of in terms of the most probable social or 
industrial levels to which the feeble-minded child will gravitate 
at maturity. 


What is the underlying educational philosophy determining 
these objectives? 

One consideration is that the feeble-minded will have great 
difficulty in managing their affairs with ordinary prudence or 11 
becoming industrially self-supporting without supervision. An 
other consideration is that the feeble-minded are creatures of 
habit, and neither rationalize nor generalize their conduct. Each 
situation is for them specific, and they are not capable of much 
foresight or planning. It is also assumed that they can never 
take a high place in the social or political life of the community 
and that they are specially liable to various forms of social 
maladjustment, such as delinquency, sexual promiscuity, and 
other anti-social conduct. It is assumed that special training 
may go far toward overcoming these inherent limitations of the 
feeble-minded by providing them with habits, attitudes, and 
routine skills which will minimize their liability to failure. 


How do these considerations condition the methods of teaching‘ 
The teaching will need at all times to be specific, detailed, 
concrete, and interesting. Abstract teaching, generalization, 
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ralizing must be avoided. Both deductive and inductive meth- 
are more or less fruitless. Logical development of a lesson 
hecomes hopeless. While one may endeavor to proceed 
dually from the known to the unknown, the teacher will find 
t necessary to revise her ideas of what is known or what needs 
be known before the unknown may be attempted. Thus words 
iy be taught independently of alphabetizing or spelling, writ- 
g may be taught independently of exercise work, speech may 
taught independently of phonics, and manual arts may be 
taught independently of preliminary exercises. The importance 
f interest, habit formation, and happiness must never be lost 
sight of. Finally, the specific nature of the teaching must always 
be borne in mind. The child may learn to add loaves of bread 
without any ability to add tons of coal, or may learn to make a 
single bed without thereby acquiring much ability toward mak- 
a double bed. 


~ 


What methods of discipline have been found most successful? 
Sympathetic human understanding is the first consideration 
it is, before considering discipline it is necessary to attempt 

to fathom the immediate causes of misconduct. As to devices, 

thing is so effective with the feeble-minded as praise. “‘Judi- 
cious criticism” is a paradox, for the feeble-minded child makes 
ttle distinction between the extremes of complete approval 
and complete disapproval. Approbation, inherent interest, and 
sympathetic understanding of the child’s ability and personality 
will almost wholly solve all questions of discipline. 


How shall we anticipate the time when a child must leave school ? 

Anticipate this as soon as he enters the special class and 
from each day thenceforward. <A serious mistake made in much 
special-class teaching is the failure to anticipate this eventuality 
early enough. All that has been said regarding objectives and 
methods is specifically conditioned by the situation which the 
child must face at the end of his school career. All arguments 


for or against any educational organization for the feeble-minded 
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must be tested against this standard. Specifically, the bridg 
the gap between the special class and industry or bet 
the school and the community should be definitely provided 
by a period of continuation instruction. During this time 
child might not only be supervised by the school but might 
he brought back to the school for readjustment. Detroit 
wen definitely successful in bridging this gap by maintaini: 


two-vear contact with each feeble-minded child leaving the 


cial classes, during which time the relations of employer 

child are smoothed out and the child is habituated to the requ 
ents of the employment situations. At this time, the 

portance of certain industrial virtues such as promptness, cl 


liness, carefulness, steadiness, and the like are found to outw 
the other standards of achievement which the child may h 
met with respect to accomplishment or skill. With such a « 
tinuation schooling, this crucial period can be made the m 
ocially salvaging the majority of those feeble-minded 


for special reasons do not require institutional custody 


ADMINISTRATIVE CONSIDERATIONS 


What should be the size of the special class? 


Chis depends on the type of pupil. If the pupils are 
nitely feeble-minded and all are of the same intelligence 
nd there are no special problems of discipline and the te 
does not have to meet unreasonable achievement standards, t! 
the enrollment may be as high as twenty-five. If, however, 
teacher is faced with delinquents and incorrigibles and wit! 
wide variety of degrees and types of feeble-mindedness then f 
teen is a large number. In general, a safe upper limit is about 
twenty pupils, although a distinction may be made between 
rollment and attendance. An enrollment of twenty ordinar! 
means an attendance of about fifteen to eighteen. In this cor 
nection, it must be remembered that these children require ind! 
vidual attention and require it frequently, and that the teach 
is also expected constantly to study their individual needs 


traits \ large class makes it impossible to meet these needs 


: 

1 
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iny such classes should there be in the ordinary school 


ystem ? 
depends, of course, upon the population. A safe way 
ite is to take at least 2 percent of the elementary-school 
lation and divide this by 20. Thus a town of twenty-five 
d, with an elementary-school population of about five 
nd, should expect to provide for at least one hundred sub- 
| special-class pupils, or five special classes with an enroll 
f twenty per class. This is a minimum general estimate 
should the special classes be organized? 
systems it is generally practicable to establish one 
re special classes in an elementary building. It is more 
ble, if possible, to organize a special center, as this per- 
ore flexible classification, better supervision, and more 
ersity of instruction. In the larger school systems there 
ild be a special-class supervisor or a supervising special-class 
her and state supervision in the smaller districts 
hat is a reasonable per-capita cost of special class instruction 
and how can it be justified ? 
The per-capita cost will ordinarily be greater than that for 
normal child but should not exceed twice the ordinary cost 
is iS a consequence of the small size of the class, the special 
ture of the classroom equipment, and the extra salary of the 
cher. The cost is justified on the basis of increased school 
cress for both the feeble-minded child himself and the normal 


hildren in the classroom which is relieved of his presence. It 


so justified in terms of the social welfare of the individual 


d the state, and because of the monetary saving to the state in 
t the child is not committed to an institution where the cost of 
intenance must be added 

uld there be special supervision ? 

Yes, if the number of classes is large enough to justify it, 

use the ordinary supervisor or supervising principal will 


tally not be familiar with the problem, and because the work 
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of the special classes in a school system should be systematized, 
correlated, and unified. 

What are the advantages of special centers over special rooms’ 
They make possible a much more satisfactory classificati 
of pupils with resulting slight increase in the number per class 
and a decrease in per-capita cost. They also create a better 
esprit de corps, wider use of the special-class equipment, greater 

diversity of instruction, and greater ease of supervision. 
What can be said regarding the attitude of parents and the con 
munity toward such classes? 

This depends on how the situation is handled with reference 
to local conditions. If the work is undertaken gradually 
tactfully, it has usually been found that both the parents and t! 
community endorse and support the organization of the speci 
class. The possible disapproval of the individual parents wl 
may be unreasonable in the matter is more than offset by the 
general approval of the parents of normal children whose chil 
dren are so greatly benefited, and of the neighborhood whose 
problems are greatly lessened as the result of the better adjust 
ment of the feeble-minded child in the community. Moreover, 
the school official is expected to show a certain amount of cour 
age in carrying out his convictions regarding the best interests 
of the community and the child, both of which are served by t! 
special class. 

What is the present situation through the country regarding 
special classes? 

On the whole, the situation is most encouraging, although the 
extension of the special-class idea to other types of exceptional 
children is to some extent overshadowing the interest in feeb! 
minded special classes. In New York state, excellent progres 
is being made under the present immediate direction of Dr. War 
ren W. Coxe, with special attention being given to curricula and 
methods of instruction. The larger cities now take the special 
class for granted and are systematically providing for its ex 
tension and improvement. Few states, however, have standard 


ized or unified the state-wide supervision and control of special 
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es. Information in these directions is rather meager, but 
as is available indicates the need for improvement, espe- 
in the counties and smaller school districts. A study by 
National Committee for Mental Hvgiene* throws some light 
the national situation. A .more intensive survey made re- 
ntly in the State of Ohio probably represents the status of this 
blem in the larger states and may be summarized 


This report of a study of special classes in Ohio, made in 


1923, by The Ohio Institute,* shows that special classes are organ- 


| in 40 school systems or approximately 20 percent of the 


school districts of the state, namely, 32 cities, 6 exempted vil- 


s, and 2 county districts. The total number of such special 
sses is nearly three hundred, with an average enrollment of 
hteen, or a total of about five thousand children, and with 
average per-capita cost about one and one-half times that of 
wdinary pupil. There are no uniform standards for the 

te as a whole regarding types of pupil, methods of selection, 
character of work offered. In the absence of state supervi- 
n, each district is a law unto itself. With standards, methods, 
nd aims depending upon the viewpoints of the supervisors or 


special teachers at their head, there is comparatively little co- 


rdination between school districts. Some districts admit incor- 
sible and retarded children, while others admit only the feeble- 
inded; some employ professional psychologists, while others 


idmit on the recommendation of teachers, principals, or super- 


some advocate a large amount of academic training, 


others a very small amount; some make definite provision for 


djusting the child after the school period, others make no effort 


in this regard. 


In answer, therefore, to the question, “What is the present 


situation ?” we reply that compared with conditions as they were 


but a few years ago it is indeed encouraging, but that compared 
with conditions as they might be or as we wish them to be there 
is much to be accomplished. 


* Haines, Thomas H. ‘‘Special Training Facilities for Mentally Handi- 
capped Children in the Public Day Schools of the United States, 1922-23.’’ 
Mental Hygiene, 8:893-911, October, 1924. 

*Protzman, Hannah L. Special Classes for Mentally Deficient Children 
tn the Public School of Ohio. Columbus, Ohio, The Ohio Institute, 1924. 30 pp. 
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IS THERE VALUE IN THE FINAL EXAMINATION? 


T. H. ScHUTTE 
Oregon Normal School, Monmouth, Oregon 


The value of examinations, especially final examinations, is 


much discussed by educators, many of whom seriously doubt that 
this form of testing has any worth. Indeed, it has already bt 
eliminated from a great number of public-school systems and 
either dropped or reduced to a mere formality in many nor: 
school and college courses. The current dissatisfaction is not 
due to any inherent faults in the examination as an element i 
the educational procedure, but it is provoked, rather, by weal 
ness in construction, the unwise application of the results ol 
tained, or the loss of time incurred by the use of long peri 
for cramming. 

The writer has often wondered whether it 1s worth while t 
give an examination at the close of a course. In order to 
some light on this question a simple experiment with the cla 
in Introduction to Education at the Oregon Normal School w 
begun during the year 1923-24, and continued through the Fal 
Quarter of 1924-25. Four classes in the course were utiliz 
two in 1923-24 and two in 1924-25. During each term one class 
expected a final examination and the other did not. All students 
enrolled in the course were given the Otis Self-Administering 
Tests of Mental Ability. In order to hold the examination and 
the non-examination groups to approximately the same mental 
level a few re-arrangements of programs were made each tern 
All persons over twenty-four years of age and all under eighteen 
were climinated from the experiment. The few men in th 
classes and those persons who had taken other work in education 


or who had read much educational literature were also di 


regarded. There remained, then, only women between the ages 
of eighteen and twenty-four, to whom the field of education was 
new. When all eliminations were made, the experiment was 
limited to one hundred students who knew there would be a fina! 


examination and one hundred who did not expect one. 
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The ranges of the scores on the Otis Self-Administering Test 
within the two groups are shown in Table I. The range for the 
n-examination group is from 35 to 66; in the other group, from 
33 to 70. The graph, Figure 1, shows the fairly uniform distri- 
bution of mental ability for the two groups. The group expect- 
ing a final examination has a little wider spread than the non- 
examination group. The median for each group is 50; the mean 
r the examination group is 50.2, and for the non-examination 
up it is 50.3. Hence the two groups are practically equal in 
mental ability. 
TABLE 1. THE DISTRIBUTION OF SCORES 


ON THE OTIS TEST 


FREQUENCY 

Ciass INTERVAL 

Examination |Non-Examin- 

Group ation Group 
30-34 3 0 
35-39 : 5 
40-44 ‘ 20 15 
21 23 
26 21 
10 24 
10 & 
65-69..... 4 l 

Median......... 50 | 50 
Mean.. 50.2 50.3 


All four sections were assigned the same material for read- 
ing and study as well as the same questions and problems, and 
the same lectures were given. The teacher made a special effort 
to give the same emphasis to problems and questions in all divi- 
sions, and careful note was kept to be sure that the same prob- 
lems and questions were given attention in all the groups. Natu- 
rally, exactly identical performance could not be secured in all 
the four classes, especially since they did not all operate simul- 
taneously. During each quarter, however, the work of the ex- 
amination and the non-examination group was nearly enough 
parallel for the purpose of the investigation. Also, the record 
kept from the first quarter made it possible to hold the work of 
the second term to approximately the same emphasis. 
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The entire course was arranged in questions, problems, read- 
ings, and lectures, which were the same for all four groups. It 
occasionally happened that in the second quarter a question arose 
which had not been presented in the first term. This occurred 
but seldom, however, and had little, if any, effect on the final 
results. 

Throughout the terms in which the experiment was carried 
on, the examination group was told once or twice a week that 
the material should be mastered, since it might be called for in 


T 
---- tion Group 


a Non-Examination Grou 


10 
/ 
l 


L 
» 35 5 55 65 70 75 
Scores on Otis Test 
FIGURE 1. THE SCORES MADE ON THE OTIS SELF-ADMINISTERING 
TEST OF MENTAL ABILITY, HIGHER EXAMINATION, FORM A 


the final test. On the same days, the other group was cautioned 
to do the work thoroughly from day to day, since there would 
be no provision for final review, because no final examination 
would be given. At least once each week, sometimes twice, and 
occasionally three times, each group was given a brief test on the 
material in hand. Sometimes the quizzes dealt with material 
which had been discussed in class, and sometimes with assign- 
ments which had not been taken up in class. At other times they 
were based on the teacher’s lectures. Often the test given the 
two groups was the same. When it was not, it was similar and, 
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iccording to the teacher’s judgment, equal in difficulty. All tests 
could be scored objectively. All were of the so-called “new type” 
tests, that is, true-false, best reasons, checking the right answer, 
completion, or brief identification. When merely information 
was tested the problems or questions were stated in such form 
that the answer had to be right or wrong. 

Briefly, in each term of the experiment, the class procedure, 
both as to testing, and as to teaching and discussion, was the 
same in both classes. The careful record kept shows that there 

.s but slight difference in performance. The time of the experi- 
ment for each term was twelve weeks, or thirty-six class hours. 

Table II shows the ratings for the two groups on the fre- 
quent short tests. The marks of the examination group ranged 
from 1.1 to 4.2, while those of the non-examination group lie 
between the limits 1.2 and 4.0. The marking system used was a 
five-point scale in which 1 was the highest mark, and 5 denoted 
failure. In Figure 2 the marks indicated on the abscissa become 
smaller as they recede from the ordinate because such decrease 
in quantity represents an increase in value that is due to the 
marking system used. Especially notice that the examination 
group has a decidedly larger number making a mark of 2 or 
better than has the non-examination group. 

At the close of the two periods of experiment the groups not 
expecting a final test were given the same one that the other sec- 
tions were given. In order to obviate any disappointment or an- 
tagonism which might arise, the teacher explained the experi- 
ment and his purpose in making the study. He also gave the 
students their choice as to whether the score made on the final 
examination should be considered in making up their term marks. 
No displeasure because of being asked to take this test was ap- 
parent. Rather, there was evidence that students were glad to 
have the opportunity of taking it. They hoped that the results 
would prove the futility of final examinations. 

Like the numerous short quizzes used, the final examination 
was of the “new type.” In it one hundred eighty reactions were 
possible. All students were allowed time to finish. The scoring, 
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for the most part, was highly objective, and there were only 

few cases in which any of several answers had to be regarded 
as right. Most of these called for brief identification of a per- 
son, movement, event, and the like. The teacher scored all papers 
himself and used the utmost care to follow a uniform procedure 
Cramming was precluded by especially heavy and exacting as 


TABLE Il. THE DISTRIBUTION OF MEAN MARKS MADE ON 
THE FREQUENT SHORT TESTS 


FREQUENCY 
Crass INTERVAL 
| Examination | Non-Examin- 


| Group ation Group 

1.0-1.4 19 
1.5-1.9 22 | t 
2.0-2.4 | 13 23 
2.5-2.9 18 33 
3.0-3.4 20 25 
3.5-3.9 6 | 9 
1.0-4.4 2 2 
1.5-5.0 0 0 

Median 3.7 | 3.3 

Converted)* 
Mean | 2.3 | 2.8 


Unconverted) 

“The term ‘‘unconverted’’ used with the mean score for the short tests refers 
merely to the mean of the scores 1, 2, 3, 4, 5 as awarded. The word ‘‘converted 
in connection with the median of those scores refers to the scores when they were 
translated into equivalent scores in a scale in which 1 is the lowest and 5 the highest 
mark Such equivalents were worked out before the coefficient of correlation was 
calculated 

In this converted scale of scores we have: 


Mark on scale as now Equivalent mark in scale 
used in which 1 in which 5 is highest 
is highest (converted) 

5.0 1.0 
4.9 1.1 
4.8 18 


signments for a period of about a week preceding the time for 
the final examination. The groups which expected the exami- 
nation were urged not to take time for review, since they would 
probably profit more by keeping up the daily work well to the 
end of the term. Inquiry showed that little cramming was done. 

The range of the scores for the final examination shown in 
Table III is 68 to 154 for the examination group, and 60 to 124 
for the non-examination group. Note that in Figure 3 the group 
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‘ting the final examination has a much wider spread than the 
group, but this additional width of spread is entirely to the 
eht or high side of the scale. 

\ccording to Figure 1 and the mean and median scores given 


Table I the examination and non-examination groups were of 


T 
Non-Examination Group 
25 ———— 
{/™ 
20 
/ 
/ } 
15 |}— 
10 
| 
| | 
0 
5.0 2.5 2.0 1.5 1.0 


FIGURE 2. THE AVERAGES (MEANS) OF THE MARKS MADE ON 
THE FREQUENT SHORT TESTS 


practically the same mental ability. Figure 2 and Table II show 
decided superiority in accomplishment for the examination group, 
as do also Figure 3 and Table III. 

Table IV presents some interesting facts. Although it deals 


with two groups having practically equal mental ability as re- 
vealed by the Otis Test, it discloses different results for the two 
groups. It shows for the non-examination group a very low, 
iu fact an insignificant, correlation between the Otis score and 
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the mean scores on the short frequent tests given in class. This : 
low correlation seems to indicate a rather indifferent or ephemera! 
preparation. We find, however, a rather high correlation be- 
tween mental ability and mean scores in the short tests, for th ( 


TABLE III. THE DISTRIBUTION OF SCORES MADE ON THE 
FINAL EXAMINATIONS 


FREQUENCY 
Examination | Non-Examin- 


Group ation Group 

60-— 69 2 8 

70— 79 6 ll 

80— &9 6 9 

90- 99 ‘ 13 21 
100-109 17 33 
110-119 23 | 16 ' 
120-129 11 2 | 
130-139 0 
140-149. .... 10 0 
150-159 4 0 

Median 112 100 

Mean 112.4 95.9 


TABLE IV. THE COEFFICIENTS OF CORRELATION (PEARSON ) 


BETWEEN THE VARIOUS SCORES 
Final 
Otis | Examination 

Non-Examination group 

Final score “— 50 + .05 

Mean score on short tests 20 + .065 66 + .04 
Examination group 

Final score 65 + .04 | 

Mean score on short tests | 72 + .033 79 + .025 


examination group. It appears, therefore, that in this group, 
better use was made of the existing mental ability. The table 
points out a similar comparison for the two groups in a less 
marked degree, in the correlation between the Otis scores and 
the final-examination scores. The writer’s conjecture is that 
this condition was brought about largely by the attitude or de- 
termination with which the two groups studied. Doubtless the 
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examination group learned with a more definite intention of 
taining the material of the course than did the other group 
he effect was a clearer and more lasting impression which pro- 
duced better daily work and which was conspicuous also in the 
|-examination results. 
There is further evidence that, on the average, the students 
who expected an examination utilized their mental ability more 
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Final Examination Scores 


FIGURE 3. THE SCORES MADE ON THE FINAL EXAMINATION 


effectively than did those who did not expect the final test. 
This is found in the correlation between the scores on the short 
tests and those made on the final examination. For the non- 
examination group this correlation is .66, while for the examina- 
tion group itis .79. Although both coefficients are relatively high, 
the difference is significant. 

In studying the mean scores given in Tables I, II, and III 
we see that the examination group surpassed the non-examination 
group in several particulars. <A superiority of 16.6 points, or 
approximately 17 percent, is found in the final examination mean 
scores. The same group was .45 points, or about 16 percent, 
ahead in the mean score on the short tests. It excelled by twelve 
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points in the median for the final examination, and by .4 point 
in the median for the short tests (converted). Furthermor 
comparison of the median for the final-examination scores 
the median of the means of the scores for the short tests, sh 
an advantage of about 12 percent for the examination grou 
may be interesting to note that the average amount of time gs; 
in study was the same for all four sections involved in the 
periment. No accurate time record was kept but the student 


of all divisions were questioned as to the amount of time th 


spent in study. According to their estimates they spent an aver- 
ge of an hour and a half in preparation for each class meeting 


It has been stated that the examination group ranked appr 


mately 17 percent higher in final examination marks than 
the group not expecting a final test. Two other observations 
concerning the disclosures of that test are worthy of menti 
(1) The examination group was markedly superior in profiting 
from the lectures given in class. The students of this grou 
apparently grasped and retained the material presented in lectu: 
form almost as well as they did the material which they prepared 
by reading. The non-examination people, on the other hand, 
seemed to have a comparatively vague idea of the content 
the lectures. It should be stated that the groups were equ 
attentive while the lectures were being given. (2) The exami 
nation group not only gave a greater number of correct responses 
to problems, but their answers were clearly more scholarly thar 
those of the other students. In many cases responses given by 
members of the latter group bordered on puerility. An exampl 
or two will suffice to illustrate this fact. One problem asked, 
among other things, for a brief identification or description of 
supervised study and silent reading. The class discussions had 
stressed the idea that supervised study should be thought of as 
directed study, guided by problems, questions, tasks, and sugges 
tions, and that silent reading should be looked upon as directed 
reading. A comparison of supervised study and silent reading 
was made. The questions for the examination were mime 


graphed, and a limited amount of space was provided for th: 
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ae »swers, which were expected to be concise. For the two prob- 


- mentioned above, as well as for others, the non-examination 
up tended to give less valuable answers than those received 
the other group. For example, some said that “supervised 
at adv is carried on in the classroom under the supervision of a 

er.” and that “silent reading is reading to one’s self, with- 

calization.” In the examination group there was greater 
lency to bring into the discussion the idea of guidance and 


= tion, which had been emphasized in the class discussions. 


CONCLUSIONS 
Definite and final conclusions naturally should not be made 
this brief survey. The study indicates, however, that with 
ype of students involved in the experiment, the knowledge 
it there will be a final examination produces worth-while 


sults. 


(he fact that students of the type experimented with in this 
tudy profit by knowing that they will be given a final test does 
t necessarily indicate that such knowledge would bring profit 
lementary- and high-school pupils. 
The problem seems to be worth experimenting with for dif- 
rent types of learners, in various subjects, and under differ- 


nt conditions. 
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THE PREDICTIVE VALUE OF COLLEGE MARKS 
IN MEDICAL SUBJECTS 


E. A. Bott 
Department of Psychology, University of Toronto 
Since the war not a few psychologists and university officers 


1 


have been employing group intelligence tests as an aid in solvin 


IS 


certain administrative problems pertaining to the admissi 
grading, and promotion of college students. A certain advantag 
which novelty and war-time sentiment gave to this new wea 
of the educationist was bound to wear off. And exactly what 


1 


remains? If intelligence tests are of unique value for this pu: 


pose, their importance should be emphasized in the right quar- 
ters; if they have only small value, the extent of their usefulness, 
however limited, should be known; or if their practical utility 
with student bodies at large is entirely debatable and still awaits 
conclusive demonstration, the evidence necessary for a decision 
should be sought. What in short, is the concensus of well 
informed opinion upon the value of such tests, and upon what 
evidence is this opinion founded? 

Of tests specially devised for college use Thorndike’s Colleg 
Entrance Examination and Thurstone’s Tests for Engineering 
Freshmen are possibly the most widely known. In addition, how 
ever, various other forms, modeled more or less closely uy 
the Army Alpha, have been used compulsorily or experimentally 
in numerous universities. To persons familiar with the principles 
of test construction and with the practical results of the Alpha 
test as applied to the draft, it may appear reactionary or even 
disloyal to ask what interpretation may properly be set upon test 
scores obtained by students. The writer is prepared to admit 
that they may have great significance, but he is unable as yet 
to say what that significance is. The matter still appears to him 

*The writer’s experience at the University of Toronto has been wit! 
Thorndike’s Examination and with the Ohio State University adaptation 
Alpha as originally compiled by Professor J. W. Bridges with minor modifica 


tions in the items pertaining to general information. These tests have beet 
used on an experimental basis in successive years with selected classes. 
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open question and one that requires the fullest experimental 
S nfirmation before very broad claims can be made or before the 

nense of a wholesale testing program is warranted 
lest scores are usually regarded as having predictive value 
is should make them a scientific aid to economy and effi- 


in the hands of administrative officers. There can be no 


hicers ney 

lvine bt of the fact that tests of this kind yield a distribution of 

ss : ; more or less resembling a normal curve in form; but of 

tag hat is this distribution predictive and to what extent is it 
edictive? 

y] One naturally accepts as a fact that students who enter col- 

pur ve in any given year undergo a many-sided process of develop- 


ent during their college career, and also that in a college genera- 
tion there is considerable individual difference in this mental 
1 growth as judged by ordinary academic criteria. Furthermore, it 
is usually accepted that this development is preparatory for and, 
to some extent at least, indicative of subsequent success in every- 
lay affairs. These commonplace observations, although pre- 
imably true, are not easy to gauge in a quantitative sense, so 
t we are really in the dark as to how far in general they are 
true. Of college-trained persons, for instance, it is manifestly 
difficult to obtain a reliable figure which would express the corre- 
lation between their relative academic success and their relative 
iccess* in the world of affairs. For this and other reasons the 
predictive value of intelligence-test scores is generally restricted, 
= so far as quantitative treatment is concerned, to performance in 
™ college. And even here the question remains how their predic- 
tive significance may be gauged. Do correlation methods fur- 
nish an answer? 
Those who assume that the test they use has intrinsic pre- 
dictive force with respect to potential academic performance will 
incline to consider the test scores as such to be fundamental. 
On the contrary, others, who believe no less firmly in the intel- 
a ligence-test principle, will consider that an intelligence test— 


*The difficulty of quantitatively gauging ‘‘ success’ 


after graduation in 


our opinion renders an attempt to do so as undesirable as it is impracticable. 


a 
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like tests for vocational or other special aptitudes—should 
tinually be checked by verification in terms of criteria kn: 

reliable. The numerous tests now used in colleges 1 
the first of these positions critically untenable in so far 
distributions therefrom do not tally, while the alternative p: 
forces one to seek some suitable means of verifying wl 
claim is made. 

The most obvious objective criterion for substantiating 
predictive claims of test scores has been the formal grad 
marks concurrently obtained by the students who are test 
Hitherto we have shared the belief of those who considered t 
a reasonably high positive correlation between test scores 
college marks concurrently earned by students was strong evi 
dence in favor of the diagnostic power of a test. Our tl 
in this report is that if such a view is held it is only a beli 


that a high correlation of scores with academic marks or grades 


obtained at, or about, the time of testing cannot be accept 
conclusive evidence of the diagnostic power of a test unles 
can be demonstrated that these marks or grades themselves h 
the predictive significance we ordinarily ascribe to them. 


short, any such criterion must itself be scrutinized (for exa: 


by a further application of the correlation principle) before it 


can be accepted as the basis for a conclusion regarding t! 


significance of test scores. Thus, if the college marks of a gr 
of Freshmen are found to correlate low with the marks whicl 


those students obtain in their college course as Juniors or Seniors, 


and if under like conditions this is regularly found to be th 
case, then a high correlation of test scores by Freshmen with t! 


academic marks they obtained during their first year or tw 


college may very well be contra-indicative of the diagnostic value 


of the test, while a low or negative correlation in these data 


may mean that the test has real predictive value. 

From this point of view we have been constrained for the 
time being to leave test scores in abeyance in order first to ex 
amine the correlations which obtain in college marks through 
an entire generation of students. And the result suggests—as 


No. 
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r as correlation methods ever do—that the relative standing 
lass members in the early years of their course is not a very 
safe guide to their relative standing in the senior years. Nota 
pertinent questions result. Is the standing in the final year 
ultimate criterion of merit in college work? If not, at what 
in his undergraduate career is a student’s standing most 
predictive of his academic ability ? It 1s not our object 
his time, however, to interpret any of the findings but merely 
record the plan of inquiry and the correlations found. De- 
led interpretation of such data as well as application of the 
lusions, we believe, must always depend to a certain extent 
. local circumstances. Let us turn now to the conditions of 
inquiry. 

Comparison of academic standing offers several difficulties 
principle. If the choice of subjects is largely elective there 
insufficient uniformity in the subject-matter pursued by dif- 
students for the results to be strictly comparable. More- 
ver if the standing is given by letter grades, significant in- 
idual differences which are known to instructors may never- 
heless remain completely masked in the official record of stand- 
ing. These were not serious difficulties in our case, first, because 
Toronto system is largely on the honor-course basis, and 
nd because a highly standardized examination system on 
percent mark basis is in vogue. Our first plan was to select 
sufficient number of secondary-school pupils and trace their 
full academic record for four years prior to entering the univer- 
ity and thence forward to graduation. It was found, however, 
t while there was sufficient uniformity in content and in mark- 
x up to and including matriculation (college entrance), the sub- 
vision of those pupils as Freshmen into various university 
courses and faculties left the results as a whole incomparable. 
[t was also found that the numbers entering any one Arts course 
per year were not sufficient to warrant general conclusions. We. 
therefore, gave up the secondary-school phase (except for 
natriculation) and turned to the Faculty of Medicine which 
iffered a sufficient number of students and also a course of study 

that was entirely homogeneous. 


me: 
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\t the time of this inquiry the medical course covered 
vears with matriculation as the entrance requirement. Th: 
two years were in science subjects, wholly pre-clinical, the t! 
year was partly clinical, and the remaining years were mor 
exclusively so. The classes of 1917-22 and 1918-23 were sel: 
for study, having fifth-year enrollments of 130 and 209 | 
cluding 11 and 13 women) respectively.* The continuous rec 
from matriculation onward of those who tried the final 
examinations was dealt with. Others, who through incompeter 
or for other reasons did not reach the fifth year were omitt 
While this meant dealing with a selected group, namely t! 
who completed the course, it was felt that in seeking 
diagnostic value of early standing only those should be includ 
whose record was continuous as reckoned in retrospect fror 
final year Not all of these Seniors had been in their class 
the beginning; as 1s always the case a certain number with pro; 
qualifications had joined in one or another of the earlier y 
Thus only ninety-seven of the one hundred and thirty in 
1922 class had a complete record including matriculation star 
ing. On the above basis of selection each successive year 
the history of a class gave us a slightly greater number of st 
dents whose continuous record thereafter could be examined 

It is obvious that the omission of students who throu 
incompetence failed to maintain standing in their courses Ik 
our data in a sense incomplete. The literature of intelliger 
tests with college students goes to show that test scores 
have considerable value (1) in indicating cases of deficient 
ability before failure officially occurs, (2) in confirming th 
academic verdict of failure, or (3) in demonstrating indifferen 
of students to their work. These points in themselves may 


*The enlarged enrollment of the 1918-23 class was mainly due t 
increase in numbers of men discharged from service. 

*Acknowledgment is made of the cooperation and assistance of 
Registrar of the Ontario Department of Education in furnishing us 
fidentially with the matriculation marks; also of the Secretary of the Fa 
of Medicine and his staff in connection with the university marks heré 
ferred to. Computation of the data was by Miss D. D. Hearn, resea: 
assistant, Department of Psychology. 
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he dependence which some administrators place on tests 
ey believe apply in these ways. But this range of 
n by tests, as regards initial success or failure, does not 
lly affect the point of our inquiry 

be granted that test scores are useful in predicting initial 


’ cases, the argument to some extent applies bevond the 


f such cases, the thesis really being that low scores point 


| small ability and higher scores toward greater ability. 


ting that the cases of those who fail academically through 
lity strongly confirm the first part of this thesis, what may 
f the complementary implied portion of the thesis? It 
this latter part of the general thesis that our inquiry pertains. 
to assume in the case of students who maintain standing 
those who do not that the higher the positive correlation 
veen test scores and concurrent marks the greater is the pre- 
ive value of the test in the sense of being a true measure of 
ntial academic ability? Such an assumption would clearly 
ute intrinsic predictive value to early academic standing, and 
far is this warranted of students who do not drop out? 
iim is not to question claims respecting test scores but 
her to examine how far the promise shown by students in 
ir early academic “years is in fact fulfilled as they proceed 
riefly, in college work how far do early individual differences 
ain constant? 
Correlations were computed under three different arrange- 
nts of the raw data: (1) between the aggregate ° individual 
standing of students in any one year and the aggregate standing 
these students in each succeeding year through their course 
eginning with matriculation; (2) between students’ standing 
each subject® in a given year and their aggregate standing 
r that year and for each year following; % 3) between 


*The a 


ts of stud 


gregate standing was taken without weighting 
ve 


*In the case of students who failed in a given subject at the er 
cular year but passed it at a supplemental examination, the av 
marks obtained at the first and second writing was taken as the star 
hat subject for the year. 
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their standing on certain groups of subjects in a given year 
their subsequent aggregate annual standings. These will 
known as the year correlations, the single-subject correlat 
and the group-subject correlations respectively. The year 
relations were computed by the Pearson product mor 
method,’ and the others by the rank position method.‘ 
records of the class of 1923 were treated the same as thos 
the class of 1922; and were, as college classes go, anal 
data. The class of 1923 was included in general for the pur; 
of affording a check inquiry. 

Table I shows the year’s correlations for both classes. | 
as a base the aggregate standing of students year by year thro 
their course, these several bases are correlated with each 
sequent annual record. The correlations are positive in all cases 

In medical education it is generally accepted that there i 
fairly sharp distinction in the kind of ability required for success 
in clinical subjects, from that required in pre-clinical subj 
and there may also be differences in the teaching methods e1 
ployed and in the manner of assigning credits in the clini 
vears. These points may account to some extent for the fallir 
off in the dimension of r as a measure of correspondence betw 
students’ standing early in the course and later. 

From Table I as a whole the tendency of r to decline wit! 
advance in the course is evident. For our purpose the questi 
is whether the predictive value of early academic standing 
here indicated is not too small to warrant its use at any giv 
stage as an objective criterion for interpreting intelligence-t 
scores. If one accepts the final-year standing as the best criteri 
of academic success, the fourth year naturally correlates w 
with this (.62 as an average coefficient for the two classes), th 
third year very satisfactorily (.56), and the first as well as t! 
second year fairly so, the latter of these two being the better 
indicator. 

"Toops’ correlation sheets were used in part of this work and were f 
a great convenience 


*The Seott Company’s Tables of Coefficients for the Rank Differet 
Method were used wherever applicable. 
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TABLE II. SINGLE-SUBJECT CORRELATIONS 


ELATIONS W aT STAND! 
Year Year Year Year 
922 
sé v1 67 63 5S 
oo SS “4 50) 
1923 
192 Ao 45 
i Yea 
ee 75 52 31 
79 8 4 
Anat 
&3 
74 
79 58 5Q 
to 39 
7s 63 5S 
57 5 
I Yen 
60 
( al me 199 
— 26 ‘ 
iS 37 
Anator ) 
61 { 
71 52 
74 50 
Pa 
70 
199 ps ‘ 
‘ u 4 
Bu 
60) 42 
19 
40 22 
4 44 
17 18 
Fourth Year 
69 
2% 
‘ 1999 
70 54 
923 
62 
Pathology 1922 
<2 73 
69 
Surgery 
_ 62 { 
10 
‘ 
Pathological chemietr: 
73 ‘4 
‘ 
Gvyne oy ar atetrica 1999 
1922 
1992 
- al 
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(continued 


TABLE I. 


LATIONS WITH 
IN 


STANDING 


Fourth Fifth 
Year Year 


entheses indicate humber of cases 


lical jurisprudence, oto-laryngology, therapeutics 


halmology, pediatrics, oto-laryngology, therapeutics 


No such claim as this, however, can be made for the entrance 


<amination (matriculation). From the raw data it was ap- 
rent that there were regularly a few brilliant students who 
<celled at matriculation and who continued to head the lists 
ughout their medical course. But from this circumstance 
draw any general conclusion as regards the prognostic value 
matriculation results in respect to success in the medical 
ourse would be, according to our data, to ignore the actual facts. net 
(he data we examined show without exception, when considered 
1 the large, that relative success on matriculation gives no in- 
dication of success with any part of the medical course, or at 
st the indication it offers is scarcely to be preferred over that 
hich might be had from pure chance. 
Table II shows the single-subject correlations. The standing 
{ students in each subject for the various years of the medical 
urse is correlated with their total standing for each later year. 
The predictive value of marks in single subjects as distinct from 
ggregate marks may thus be reviewed. All of the major sub- 
cts in the course are listed separately, but in each of the last 
two years the marks on four subjects to which students devoted 
less time are combined. The subjects under each year in Table I] 


223 
RKE 
GROUPS OF SUBJECTS Crass 
| 
Dstetrics io 1922 72 
20 1923 | 77 
1922 71 
1923 70 
! ir lesser subjects 1922 | 68 
1923 | 69 
1922 60 
1923 73 
zy 1922 62 
1923 | 61 
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are given in rank order as correlating highly with the fifth-year 
standing, estimating this tendency from the average of the fi 
year coefficients for the two classes concerned. 


From the data of Table II it may be observed: 

1. As would be expected, single subjects with but few except 
correlate highly with the year standing of which they form a part. 
poorest showing in this respect is in the third year where the co 
was most composite and where the effects of transition from laborat 
to clinical subjects were probably most marked. 

2. The coefficients which single subjects in the earlier part of t 
course have with the aggregate standing in the later years are s¢ 
decrease in size the farther forward this comparison is carried. 

3. From Tables I and II, no single subject of an early year 
relates as highly with the aggregate fifth-year standing as does 
total standing of the early year in question. From this it follows 
an aggregate year standing is to be preferred to standing in any sing 
subject as an objective criterion for interpreting intelligence-test s: 

As will be shown below, this rule applies not merely for single subj: 
but also for selected groups of subjects. The principle, therefore, 
that within certain limits the more composite an academic criteri 

in subject-matter the greater is its value in forecasting ultimate ac 
success. This principle is, of course, recognized in intelligen 
construction—the test must be composite. The problem in constructing 
tests for university use, however, is to ascertain what kind and am 

of compositeness in the tests will yield scores which can be shown t 
have a higher predictive value (ultimately considered) than is poss¢ 

by academic marks in the early years. 


In a medical course the relationship of laboratory and clini 
studies is important from several points of view, and this quest: 
was felt to be of sufficient interest to warrant turning our present 
inquiry in that direction. Accordingly, the marks in cert 
cognate laboratory subjects and those in clinical subjects wv 
grouped and the correlations of these sub-aggregates with 
total year standings were computed as before for both clas 
from the second year to the fifth. The grouping of subjects a1 
the resulting correlations are given in Table III. 


The data of Table III indicate: 


1. Groups of subjects such as those here selected regularly yield 
correlation with the final year standing which is higher than that gi 
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single subject of the year but lower than that given by the year 


When a group of subjects (laboratory or clinical) is pursued 
re than one year of the course, the correlation thereof with final 
e increases in proportion as the subject-matter is of an advanced 


ter. Thus in the third year the laboratory work (anatomy and 
ey) which is being there concluded correlates more highly with 


TABLE III. GROUP SUBJECT CORRELATIONS 


( RELATE wrra | aL STAN IN 
ROUPS OF SUBJECTS CLASS 
Se I I t Fifth 
Yea Ye Yea Y ear 
and phys y n € ed 1922 RR ) 7 1s 
| 1923 | SS 67 7 32 
| 
| 
und physiology (concluded). .| 1922 82 ) f 
1923 63 42 
al medicine and surgery (com- 
} 1922 68 18 2 
1923 61 
y and pathological chemistry | | 
enced) | 1922 7¢ 7 49 
| 1923 74 43 23 
| 
ir | 
medicine and surgery (con- 
i | 1922 ~ 62 
1923 7 2 
gy and pathological chemistry | 
led 1922 92 64 
| 
1923 i] 
ear | 
sl medicine and surgery n- 
1922 73 
1923 


year standing than does either the group of clinical or of laboratory 
ects which are being commenced in the third year. Thess 
e fourth year correlate relatively high with the final year, but for 
gnostic purposes this is a late stage in the course. On the other 
|, the laboratory group of subjects which were commenced in the 
nd year correlate at that time with the final year to about the same 
nt as the later laboratory subjects do when these were commenced 


the third year. 
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SUMMARY 


The interpretation of intelligence-test scores as predictiy 
bility to succeed in a university course is discussed and 
objective criterion for that purpose is deemed necessary. 
question of whether the early academic standing of students 
serve as such a criterion is raised. 


In order to answer this question a survey of the contin 


academic record of two generations of graduating students 
made and certain correlations of their marks are reported 
medical course was selected, because, in it all students st 
practically identical subject-matter and their relative standi: 
would, therefore, be comparable throughout the course. | 
findings for a medical course, however, cannot be accepted wit! 
out proper confirmation as holding for university courses 1 
general 

To test the predictive significance of early academic standing 
with reference to final standing in these classes correlations 


computed as follows: (1) the aggregate standing of student 
each year with their standing in every successive year 
matriculation onward, (2) their standing in single subjects vw 
their aggregate standing in successive years, and (3) their star 
ing in certain groups of subjects with their aggregate standi 
in different years 


In the main the findings were: 


1. Matriculation results as a whole show no relationship that 
significantly better than chance when correlated with aggregate stand 
in any year of the medical course. 

2. Of marks in the medical course itself, any year standing, w! 
correlated with later year standings, has definitely a higher coefficient 
of correlation the more proximate the compared years are chr 
logically; whereas year standings that are equally proximate to 
another—but selected at different stages of the course—tend to co! 
relate to an identical degree. 

3. The standing of a class in successive years of their course (first 
to fourth) correlates positively with the fifth-year standing to the © 
tent approximately of .4, .45, .55, and .6 respectively. It would, therefor 
appear that early academic standing in medicine is not a very reliab! 
criterion of ultimate standing 
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above coefficients of aggregate standing in different years 
standing are definitely higher than those possessed by single 
h 


the corresponding years and are somewhat higher than those 
from groups of laboratory subjects or of clinical subjects. 
m these data we venture the following conclusion and 


it 


zestion. If an objective criterion for intelligence-test scores 


be had in terms of academic standing it should be determined 


terms not of the early but of the later standing of students, 


use the indications are that the early standing is not itself 
ble in a predictive sense. The procedure we would suggest 
program of verification which would require several years 
completion in any university. A particular form of test 
ld be given to several generations of Freshmen so selected 
their continuous college record to graduation could in due 
se be compared and analyzed. In this analysis the original 
scores would be one element, and ultimately their intrinsic 
lictive value could be directly ascertained, always with due 
ince for special local circumstances. If in the outcome test 
s unquestionably showed prognostic superiority over early 
mic ratings, then the test might confidently be used for 
purposes as were deemed fit by local authorities for further 
rations of students. In no other way that we know of can 


be quite sure what our test scores mean in university pro- 


s, at least for those students who are not weeded out at 


beginning. 
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THE LITERATURE AND PROBLEMS OF 


SCHO 
BUILDINGS 


Joun C, ALMACK 


Stanford University 


The educational importance of the school building is at 
being recognized. This is clearly shown by the great an 
of literature which is appearing on the subject. Out of som 
teen hundred titles which the writer has examined, three-fourt! 
have found their way into publication since 1910. This r 
emphasis is probably due to a number of causes. Chief an 
them is the realization that the school building is a dominant 
factor in shaping and controlling school policies and progra: 
and far more than “a device to protect children from the 
ments while they are being educated.” 

Building ceased during the war period. Since then constru 
tion costs have advanced at a remarkable rate, and the demar 
for education have grown stupendously so that the calls w 
taxable resources have greatly increased. These reasons, coupled 
with new motives in education, have caused an intense inte: 
in the building problem. 

This in all its aspects is very complicated. There is no factor 
ot the educational situation that makes demands of experts ir 
so many different fields. The person capable of dealing 
quately with all the building questions which arise would c 
bine within himself the desirable qualities, information, and ski! 
of half a dozen or more professions and trades. He would be 
an expert in public finance; in publicity; in architecture 
art; in sanitary engineering; in chemistry and physics; 
mechanical engineering; and in hygiene, psychology, and edu 
cation. The building which gives good educational service is. 
therefore, the product of a cooperative endeavor in which ex 
perts from many fields make their contributions. 

This complexity also helps to account for the prodigious 
amount of literature which is appearing on the subject. A com- 
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survey of all that has been written would take one into 
fields, and its report would fill a large volume. A care- 
lection of materials is, therefore, necessary in order that the 
hool administrator may view the chief building problems. 
sample of the two thousand titles which would clearly 
within the scope of a bibliography for school officials can 
given here. Nevertheless, the sample is sufficiently large to 
er almost all of the numerous phases of the subject accord- 
to present-day knowledge. The purpose is to make available 
. list of the chief scientific investigations upon the subject. 


Two general types of literature may be distinguished. The 


and most plentiful of these is that eminently helpful and 
tical kind which is the product of good thinking and actual 
perience. Its limitations are those which always attach them- 
to the product of the personal experience of one individ- 
The second type contains the results of scientific inquiry 
possesses a reliability and a general applicability not found 
he first type, but generally speaking it has not been so immedi- 
useful. 
Other bases of classifying the literature may be adopted. For 
example, there are general and special works. For present pur- 
ses, the division of the bibliography into surveys, reports, 
des and regulations, committee investigations, texts, and cur- 
rent articles has been adopted. In order to show something of 
the nature of each source, a few comments are made: 
Surveys.—These are of two kinds, the general school survey and the 
special building survey. The first usually devotes one section or one chapter 
to the buildings. It emphasizes defects, particularly in hygiene, sanitation, 
1 safety. While such surveys have as a rule resulted in improved housing 
nditions, their contributions have been small compared with their possibili 
s. The special surveys, as might be expected, are far more scientific and 
seful. 


2. Reports——Under this heading may be grouped the annual statements 
school authorities. The older reports contain little more on buildings than 
their names, number of rooms, and costs. In a few cases, repairs or replace 

ts are recommended. The more recent reports often give figures on 
ling conditions, outline definite building programs, and in addition give 
the statistics characteristic of the earlier reports. 


$. Codes and regulations.—There is a large body of codes and regula- 
tions, foreign, state, and local. The inception of the more detailed state and 


local codes dates from the Collinwood fire. Until the past two or three years 
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but little effort had been made to unify codes in conformity with a 
standards 

4. Investigations.—Reference is here made to the reports of specia 
mittees of scientists, educators, architects, and engineers, and to the studies 
individuals. The bulk of the work in the administrative field has been 
n the past eight years. Committee reports go back from fifty to seventy-tiye 
years and have been of vast importance in determining practice. 


5. Texts.—aAs in the case of surveys, texts have been general and spe 
cial. The first devote one or two chapters to the building, and report what 
is current practice at the time of publication. Special texts may be classified 
as those which deal with hygiene and those which deal with architecture. We 
have no book which treats the subject from the point of view of the schoo! 
administrator, though some of the later books indicate a decided trend in that 
direction. 

6. Current articles.—There is an abundance of current matter appearing 
every month. The architectural magazines feature construction and planr 
Magazines concerned with state and municipal government usually take u; 
financial and civic aspects of the building problem. Educational magazines 
deal with both administrative and architectural features, with a growing 
tendency towards emphasis upon the educational. The Proceedings of educa 
tional organizations such as the National Education Association contain ro- 
ports on current practices. 


Problems awaiting solution are many. Responsibility for 
solving them rests mainly upon those who are working in edu- 
cation. The literature suggests studies which should be under- 
taken. Four main divisions have been made for convenience it 
discussion. They are, in order, as follows: School-Building P: 
grams, Planning and Construction, Furnishings and Equipment, 
and Safety and Sanitation. 

Each list of materials overlaps every other list. An effort 
has been made to point out some of this by repeating the num- 
bers of some of the titles under the headings to which they ay 
ply. The classification is believed to be sound but by no means 
above criticism. The articles might to advantage be placed un- 
der different headings, depending upon the use to which the 
information is to be put. 


I. PROGRAMS 
The preparation of the building program involves six special 
problems: (1) planning the educational program, (2) determun- 
ing the need for new buildings, (3) determining the best locations 
for the new buildings, (4) the utilization of the old buildings t 
the best advantage, (5) financing the building program, and 


(6) the campaign for adopting the program. 
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re is a large amount of literature on all these problems 
f it, however, is of the popular type, and while it is valu- 
m the practical point of view, it represents isolated ex- 


and common-sense observation rather than the results 


ntific investigation. The titles will be presented in the 


f the preceding list of problems. 


LANNING THE EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM— 


What the educational program shall be is to be determined 


school authorities working as closely as they can with the 


unity. It also implies reliance upon the application of the 


theory available and upon the results of scientific study. In 


se, constant change and modification are required in order 


step with changing social conditions. 


1. Anderson, Marie. ‘‘Curriculum Organization and the School Plant,’’ 
ceedings of the National Education Association, 1921, pp. 648-49. 
llman, Samuel A. ‘‘The Adaptation of the High-School Building to 
School Organization,’’ American School Board Journal, vol. 56, no. 1, 
27-28, January, 1918. 

Cooper, Frank Irving. ‘‘ Wider Use of the School Plant,’’ Proceedings 
f the National Education Association, 1922, pp. 1484-86 
4 Hartwell, 8. O. Overcrowded Schools and the Platoon Plan. Cleveland 


Survey Committee, Philadelphia, W. F. Fell Company, 1916. 
I 


ttner, William B. ‘‘School Architecture That Encourages Wider Use,’’ 
Proceedings National Education Association, 1922, pp. 1482-84. 
Perry, A. C. Soctal Center Features in New Elementary-School Arché- 
tecture. New York, Russell Sage Foundation, 1912. p. 56. 

7. Putnam, J. H. ‘‘Modern Educational Movements,’’ Educational Review, 
55:284-93, April, 1918. 

8. Spain, Charles L. ‘‘ Adapting the School Plant to the Curriculum,’’ Pro- 
edings of the National Education Association, 1922, p. 1352. 
See also 16, 17, 28, 59, 89, 92, 118. 


ETERMINING THE NEED FOR NEW BUILDINGS— 


Most of the articles on building programs are devoted to this 


bject. The writings of Engelhardt and of Hart furnish good 


mples of what is being done. City-school reports sometimes 


ntain information on the subject. Current material is rapidly 


increasing, but little change is being made in the original tech- 


nique proposed by Engelhardt. Thus there is a good deal of 


imitation and duplication. 
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9. Bullard, J. E. ‘‘Business Way of Handling School-Building Problems’: 
American School Board Journal, vol. 64, no. 1, pp. 64-66, 68, January, 1992 

10. Darr, Harry W. ‘‘Initial Preparations for the Operation of a Se} 
Building Program,’’ Amerscan School Board Journal, vol. 62, 1 
39-40, 112, May, 1921. 

11. Engelhardt, N. L. A School-Butlding Program for Cities. Teachers ( 
lege, Columbia University, 1918. 130 pp. (Teachers College, C bia 
University, Contributions to Education, No. 96) 

12. Engelhardt, Fred. ‘‘ Forecasting School Population,’’ American 8 
Board Journal, vol. 70, no. 4, pp. 48-50, 129, April, 1925. 

13. Engelhardt, N. L. and Strayer, George D. Standards for Ele 
School Buildings, 1922. 57 pp. and also Standards for High-Sch: ild 
ings, 1924. 955 pp. New York, Bureau of Publications, Teachers ¢ 
lege, Columbia University. 


14. Engelhardt, N. L. ‘‘School-Building Programming in a Southern ( 
Ame recan Sche ol Board Journal, vol. 66. no, 2. pp. 38 $1. Fel ruar’ 

15. Fernandez, Alice B. <A School-Buslding Program for Gloucester, M 
chusetts. Washington, D. C., Superintendent of Documents, 1920, 1 
(Bureau of Edueation, Bulletin No. 23, 1920) 

16. Fernandez, Alice B. A School-Building Program for Athens, Georoia 


Washington, D. C., Superintendent of Documents, 1920. 70 pp. (1 
of Education, Bulletin No. 25, 1921) 

17. Hartwell, E. D. and Ittner, William B. ‘‘The Buffalo School-! ng 
Program,’’ American School Board Journal, vol. 62, no. 22, pp. 52-57 


February, 1921. 

18. Neale, M. G. and Severson, S. B. A School-Building Program for the 
City of Winona, Minnesota. Minneapolis, Minnesota, University of Minn 
sota, 1922. 66 pp. 

19. Neale, M. G. and Severson, S. B. A School-Building Program for Duluth 
Minnesota. Duluth, Minnesota, Board of Publications, 1922. 94 pr 


20. Packer, Paul C. A School-Building Program for Cedar Rapids, Io 
Iowa City, Extension Division, Iowa State University, 1924. p. 98 
21. Sears, Jesse B. ‘‘ Buildings and the Building Program,’’ in School Sur 


veys. New York, Houghton Mifflin Company, 1925. pp. 114-37. 

22. Stevenson, P. R. ‘*School-Building Programs,’’ American School B 
Journal, vol. 65, no. 3, pp. 55-56, September, 1922. 

23. Straver, George D. and Engelhardt, N. L. A Score Card for City Sch 
Ruildings. New York, Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, 1920. 21 pp. 

24. - Program of School Buildings. Greenwich, Connecticut, Board 
Edueation, 1921. 

See also 4, 26, 27, 28, 34, 118. 


Ill. DETERMINING THE LOCATION OF NEW BUILDINGS— 


Absolute principles for the location of new buildings cannot 
be given. In general, administrators have taken only a few of 
the related factors into consideration. Emphasis has, for ex- 
ample, been more upon the geographical distribution of the popu 
lation than upon city growth and structure. Space and distance 
standards have been determined arbitrarily. 


5. Dresslar, Fletcher B. ‘‘The Future Location of City School Buildings,’’ 

American School Board Journal, vol. 44, no. 3, pp. 28-29, March, 1912 
26. Emmons, F. E, Elizabeth Publie-School Building Survey. Elizabeth, 
New Jersey, Board of Education, 1920. 67 pp. 
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ngelhardt, N. L. Survey of the School Buildings, and the School-Build- 
Program for Atlanta, Georgia. Atlanta, Georgia, Board of Educa- 

1922. 260 pp. 

Hart, Frank W. A School-Building Survey and Schoolhousing Program 
for Napa, California. Berkeley, California, 1921. 64 pp. (Bureau of 
tesearch in Education No. 2) University of California. 

es, Edward D. The Administration of Industrial Enterprises. New 

rk, Maemillan Company, 1920. 442 pp. 

nt, Stanley A. F. Industrial Adminstration. New York, Longmans, 

n and Company, 1920. 203 pp. 

ball, D. S. Principles of Industrial Organization. New York, Me- 

w-Hill Book Company, 1919. 272 pp. 

, L. W. ‘fA Score Card for Selecting a Site for a Consolidated 
hool,’? American Board Journal, vol. 70, no. 1, pp. 79-80, 130, January, 
aulding, C. 8. A Million a Year. Minneapolis, Minnesota, Board of 

‘ation, 1916. 90 pp. 

itrayer, George D. The St. Paul Survey. St. Paul, Minnesota, Board of 
Iucation, 1917. 962 pp. 
e also 11, 13, 18, 20, 118. 


THE UTILIZATION OF THE OLD BUILDINGS TO THE BEST AD- 
VANTAGE— 


School surveys have commonly stressed the bad conditions in 
old buildings without making suggestions of a detailed sort for 
their improvement. They have seldom called attention to the 
need of permanent records of depreciation and for a permanent 


policy of maintenance. As a consequence there are very few 


We do not know how fast the various types 
of buildings depreciate. We do not know how to handle main- 
tenance. We do not know when it is better to abandon an old 
building than to repair and remodel it. The score cards which 
have been used in measuring buildings, while possessing values, 
are rather unreliable and are not diagnostic. They do not result 
in estimates of the cost of additions and repairs. 


5. Almack, John C. ‘‘An Introduction to School-Building Measurements,’’ 
Amertcan School Board Journal, vol. 56, no. 6, pp. 53-54, June, 1923. 
Almack, John C. ‘‘Building Surveys and Building Measurements,’’ 
imerican School Board Journal, vol. 70, no. 1, pp. 52-53, January, 1925. 
Burehard, F. F. ‘‘ Maintenance and Upkeep of Publie-School Buildings,’’ 
imerican School Board Journal, vol. 63, no. 2, pp. 41-42. August, 1921. 
Cressey, C. ‘‘School Buildings—Old and New,’’ American School Board 
Journal, vol. 51, no. 2, p. 23, August, 1915. 

Harwood, 8. G. ‘‘Repairs to School Buildings,’’ American School Board 
Journal, vol. 62, no. 3, pp. 35-36, March, 1921. 
Harwood, 8S. G. ‘‘What Shall We Do with Our Old Buildings?’’ Amer 
mm School Board Journal, vol. 60, no. 4, pp. 42-43, April, 1920. 
— ‘<The Remodeling and Enlargement of Schoolhouses,’’ Amer+- 


can School Board Journal, vol. 50, no. 6, pp. 25-27, 63, June, 1915. 
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Laughlin, E. V. ‘‘Renewing the Life of Aged School Buildings,’’ 4 me; 
can School Board Journal, vol. 66, no. 4, pp. 117-18, April, 1923 


Switzer, C. F. ‘‘ Bringing the Old Plant up to Date,’ 


Board Journal, vol. 57, ne 
—  ‘*Some Succ 
School Board Journal, vol 
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, 28, 34, 115, 118. 


FINANCING THE BUILDING PROGRAM— 


The literature on building programs gives considerabk 


methods of payment. 7 


ire or less an academic question, since in practice all 


This includes types of buildings, costs 


‘he type which a building should 
Im 


building is a mixed type. Another question concerns w! 


buildings should be paid for at construction, or whether 


should be issued. If bor 
what kind they should be and for what terms. There is 
question whether bonding limits should be fixed or not. 


45. 


46. 


ids are issued, it is important to |! 


Alt, Harold L. ‘‘Cost of Heating and Ventilating School Buildings,’ 


American School Board Jt 
Betelle, James O. 
Forum, vol. 37, no. 2, pp. 
Burgess, W. Randolph. ‘‘ 
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Burgess, W. Randolph. The Trend of School Costs. New York, Russ 


Sage Foundation, 1920. 
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School Board Journal, vol 
Fowlkes, John Guy. ‘‘J 
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Fowlkes, John Guy. School Bonds. Milwaukee, Wisconsin, Bruce Pu 


lishing Company, 1924. 1 
Fowlkes, John Guy. 
School Board Journal, vol 
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. 56, no. 3, p. 30, March, 1918. 
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76 pp. 
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. 66, no. 1, pp. 41-42, January, 1923. 


Hutchinson, J. H. School Costs and School Accounting. New York 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 1914. 142 pp. (Teachers Co! 


lege, Columbia University, 


Ingraham, George Hunt. 
Laws,’’ American School 
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‘*School Building Costs and the Ohio State 
Board Journal, vol. 62, no. 1, pp. 46-47, J 
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Board Journal, vol. 67, no. 6, pp. 73-74, 76, December, 1923. 
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CAMPAIGN FOR ADOPTING THE PROGRAM- 


ier this heading is considered the problem of publicity as 
rs to building campaigns. Two features of the problem 

nt themselves. The first is the enlistment and organization 
various social forces in the city. The second is the intro- 
n of campaign devices. Combined with both is the pro- 
f informing and convincing the people of the need and 
f new buildings. Another is sometimes given—getting out 
te on election day. The whole matter should be regarded 
ducation campaign. 


Alexander, Carter. School Statistics and School Publicity. Boston, Silver 
rdett and Company, 1919. 332 pp. 
Alexander, Carter and Theisen, W. W. Publicity Campaigns for Better 
ol Support. Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York, World Book Company, 
21. 164 pp. 
s, Rela C. and Jones, Robinson G. Public-School Publicity. New 
rk, Macmillan Company, 1923. 72 pp. 
Stetson, Paul C. ‘‘Selling a Building Campaign,’’ Elementary School 
Journal, 20: 530-36, March, 1920. 
——‘‘Steel City Carries a Two Million Dollar Bond Issue,’’ 
.00l Life, 3:6, November 15, 1919. 
See also 11, 17, 18, 20, 27, 33, 51, 201. 
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Editorials 


THE NEW EDUCATION BILL 


\ bill to create a Department of Education has been d: 
and will be presented to Congress on the opening day of th 
sion. This measure differs from the bills which have beet 
sented during the past six years in the omission of appropri 
for the improvement of the school systems within the 
states. It is preeminently a bill to create a Department of | 
cation to be engaged in research. 

In order to secure the coordination of the activities 
federal government in the field of education, the bill provid 
the transfer of the Bureau of Education and of the F: 
Board for Vocational Education to the Department of Ed 
tion. It is proposed that the Board for Vocational Edu 
operate as a division of the Department. 

\ unique feature of the measure is contained in the s 
which establishes a federal conference on education to be 
up of one representative from each of the several executi 
partments who shall meet “‘to devise ways and means of 1 
the educational work of the federal government.” 


ing 


Section nine of the bill provides that: 


The sum of $1,500,000 be authorized to be appropriate 
for the purpose of paying salaries and of conducting studies a1 
tigations, the paying of incidental and traveling expenses 
connection with the investigations or inquiries undertaker 
partment and tor law books, books of reference, and periodi 
the paying of rent where necessary, and for such other purp 
be necessary to enable the Department of Education to cart 


provisions of the act 
All who are interested in research in education should 
port this bill. However adequately we may develop our local! 
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bureaus of research it will still be of the utmost importance 
is to have a national clearing house. It is only as the many 
ate researches conducted are assembled and interpreted that 
the workers in the field will have opportunity to profit 
the experience of their colleagues. Progress in education 
pendent upon the assembling of results of experiments and 
dissemination of the findings with respect to the results 
ed by a great national agency. Many investigations are by 
very nature nationwide in their scope and can be conducted 
by the Department of Education. 
pponents of the proposal to create a Department of Kdu- 
with a secretary in the President’s cabinet have proposed 
such action would be a step in the direction of centralizing 
trol of education. The terms of this bill would in no way 
nge the situation with respect to the complete control of edu- 
by the several states. In so far as the publication of the 
its of scientific investigations may operate to modify our 
cram of public education throughout the nation all intelligent 
will consider the result most desirable. Indeed the only 
rantee that we have against the continued repetition of ow 
takes is to be found in the publication and distribution of the 
sults of all scientific work carried on in the field of education 
The bill to be presented for the consideration of Congress 
s been developed in a series of conferences involving all inter- 


ts in education. Opportunity has been afforded to qualified 


mbers of the profession to criticise the several drafts which 


ve been necessary in the development of the measure as it 
stands. 
Surely all of us believe that education should be given a place 
parable to that enjoyed by agriculture, commerce, and labor 
in the councils of the nation. Those interested in research will 
in the development of this fact-finding and fact-distributing 
ency a recognition of the field in which they are working. All 
us can agree that it is only upon the basis of such scientific 
estigation as may be undertaken by the Department of Edu 
cation that we may hope for progress. 
D.S 
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Reviews and Abstracts 


GLass, JAMES M. Curriculum Practices in the Junior High School and G 
V and VI Chicago, University of Chicago, 1924. 181 pp. Ss 


tary Educational Monographs, No. 25.) 
It is a common criticism that junior high schools have usually be 
ganized for administrative purposes before those in charge had prepa 
them an educational program. The result has too frequently been f 


subject-matter of the intermediate grades a grouping revision, rather 


reorganization, which | 


is usually been justified as ‘‘experimentatior 
Glass’s report reveals in fourteen progressive cities of the United St 
variation in curriculum practice for grades v-x1 that is indicative of t! 
that nobody knows what courses of study should be offered to the ad 
nt of the courses should be, or how they should be distri! 
constitute a reasonable curriculum. In the wide variations of the length ot 
either as requirements or as electives the time 
and the emphasis laid on the several phases of the subjects, t 
some evidence, however, of a tendency toward the assuredly practical 
n in @ generous sense, and toward an opportunity for earlier sp 
tion than had ordinarily been permitted. 

fourteen cities all have research departments, thers 
ich may exist—that the wide variations in practic 


I 
phases of experimentation. As there are no definitely 


problems, no adequate technique, no controls, no results measured in ter 
aims, the results can prove nothing, either to the cities themselves or 
esiring information. Mr. Glass states that his study is a ‘‘ first step 

hoped that it will be followed by others, in which for the s 

economy a large number of cities having the same problem will cooperate 

The tables of facts are numerous, clearly presented, and fairly inter; 

in the accompanying comment Anyone wishing to know the eurricul 


tices of the selected fourteen cities will find the report an invaluable aid 


it must not be concluded that these are the practices of all school syst¢ 
the United States. The fourteen cities were selected as being in the judg 
of the author the best in the country. From time to time Mr. Glass 
hat ‘*should’’ be done. His recommendations will meet with gener: 
proval from progressive school men; but like the practices which he pr 
f judgment unsupported by systematic studies, su 
fore curricula ean contribute what is expected and den 
of them. 


One conclusion points to a condition that should be remedied at the ea 


possible date. There is, says Mr. Glass, still a sharp division betweer 
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i the ninth grade due to the requirements of colleges for f 
preparation for entrance 


LL’? This prevents co! tinuity of str ly, which Mr. Glass t 
hroughout the junior hig! 
ept the work of the three-year senior high school as e\ 


tness to do advanced work. 


Colleae, ¢ olumbta I neve sity 


Rimp T. AND Strecker, Lorie I. The Psychol of the I 
d. New York, D. Appleton and Company, 1924. 305 pp 
ok is distinctly a preliminary and suggestive, rat! 


tative, treatise on the psychol vy of the pre scho 


ls naturally into four sections: physical growth, mental dev 


al netivities, and social reactions Its most important « 
non the testing and measuring of 106 childr varving 
x years Although physical measurements are d st tl 
about the extensive series of mental measurements report 
t+ is both interesting and valuable to the psychologist to k v 
sed, and in general how children of the several age levels res 


For the elinical psychologist, however, it is distinctly disap] 


.e number of children tested at any age-level was so sm: 


+} 


few instances were 


norms result—the numbers tested in a few 

‘nm most instances, less than twenty; and in some in 
rhe great need for more accurate clinieal diagnosis of young 
recognized by the authors. One ts tempted to wish that 


k had been postponed until the numbers o 


ough to establish norms of measurement. Since, however, 
experimental work with pre-s hool children is spre rt 
e assistance to others who wish to undert ke such projects 
ire publieation of experimental results 

Some of the most interesting and original mental tests are thos 
the early sense of rhythm and lesign, and in « pts 


1 time. 


1 phvsieal tests suggest the 


e correlations between mental and 


positive correlation between size and mental dé elopt 
of chronological age is eliminated. There seems t he 
carpal-bone area and mental age, when size is eliminated 


The section of the book dealing with educational activities 


aterial about the occupations for pre-school 
as storv-telling, block 


children 


equipment. Such topics 
leart 


lling, music, rhythm, and the initial stages of learm 


stingly, though briefly, diseussed. 
The final section, on social deve lopment, seems meag 


recalls the prolonged contact of the laboratory with the indivi 


in the 


the elaborate schedule for social investigation presented 1 


personality sketches of seven children are su 


‘¢The ninth grade still belong 


f children exam 


rer and sket 


rprisingly inadequa 
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‘ le which is so 1 } need f 
st es ins little from this 
W 


iH 
Hudson, New York, World Book Company, 1924. 2 
t S iting in the production of this book rey 
it +} re isa need of a definite 
t cy a tment pr tice 
pr oint is 
P Hl tl first part of he is diré 
On t the proposition that all theory should be well t 
I lv cepted mong school mer This 1 
t t Miss ¢ ise ho contributes the sece ij and third 
th the topies ‘‘Sampk Projects’? nai Hint 
estic What is the project t} 9°? ) | 
‘ met tine $a point view, rather than a 
It t tself to direct application bv rule of Exhil 
roes on t aeneas the question, ‘Why study tl 
\ t} t ‘ pters are devoted to a discussion of the rél 
t 1 constitutes the real aeid test of the | t 
the real activities of the | q 
\ ted to a scussion of the various types of 
" f success it project te ching, still nother t 
f the project idea; and a coneluding ehapter 1 
f ¢) nroieet method 
1] ty el ere ving dese pt ne f tv] eal pr a 
t af les, in special classes, and bv the entire s 
t Miss Chase in one f the schools of Hackensa: 
} t Ill g chapters made uy chiefly of quotations ( 
t t fg or ph history compositior iterat 
sts of il projects and seleeted biblio 
\\ si01 the theory of the project method by Dr. H 
ix ‘ t t se who have not the time to re ad nore thoro he 
y sad in the subject eannot but feel the inadequacy of 
the writer to be but ar rer 


pears to 


ssion af 


other authors, su 


luz 
‘ 
Tea ( ha neve ty 
résumé of a number of discussions by EBM) as Bagley, Bonser, 
kK trick, Straver, Dewey, and others. 
> 
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however, proves himself a good disciple of Teachers Col 
re with which he endorses Kilpatrick’s incomplete analysis of 
es. B lev’s pet idea that histor should not be taught by the 
’ wess and especial his unpsychological category of types of 
however. the book has what sl ild be k g 1 selling title ar ] 
int of eonerete material t ‘ ible tt iverage teacher t 
vad toward project teaching by the coy method 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York, 


3s of beginning reading will weleome Pict Story RB ing Le 
reading material + is so ge sting as t 
hildren to purp set il, self-directed activity Good st lv habits 
ess, and reading are by-products of this purposing. The appeals 
etlv to the child’s natural interest in stories, in pictures having 
ppeal, in such activities as cutting, pasting, making, in reading to 
in curiosity as to the material results forthcoming from his 
ihe satis s, tl e! 
hie k rea 
eased hich holds 
pon prin 
vecepte ted plan 
‘ new 
hild is pro ed with (1) a large ‘‘Lessons Pad’’ of picture back 
‘ eetions i etior 1 tur t i 
pad witl 1) a cover for the same and (5) a large envel ‘ ! 
in which all materials are kept. These materials provide diversity 


ment at the same time that they coordinate the activities and pro 


ew The plan of proc dure makes it pe ssible for the teacher to do 
hing and yet respect individual differences. Group teaching con 
story-telling, dramatization, and motivated drill Individual work 


rt of pupils consists of silent r ading, study, learning by doing, and 
ng. These activities alternate according to need and act as a 
the other. The completed pictures and the increasing number of 
the loose-leaf story-book provide a measure of the child’s progress 
lieate to him and to his parent that the young pupil has somethin 
to do, that his work must meet absolute standards, and that it 1s 
lessons cover a vocabulary of 265 words. This vocabulary is com 
words having the highest frequency in the Thorndike Word Book, 


with words having the highest frequency in ten common primers but 


According to the author’s estimates 


not oceur in the Thorndike list. 


pre 
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upy the time of an average beginning child six years 


ximately fourteen weeks. At the completion of t! 


assumed that the child has mastered a good vocabula 


he has acquired those reading habits and attitudes which prepar 


ery in 


the conventional primers and 


first 


formed proper habits of eve-movement and phrasing. 


should be state 


readers and that 


In this conn 


1 that reading experiences need not be limited to t! 


vided in these materials. The manual gives specific suggestions for | 


ing the reading 


The Teache 


experiences of the day. 


r’s Manual is so explicit that the average teacher s 
The best of teachin, 


nterested in the method should succeed with it. 


is in demand in this as in other good methods for the teaching of bx 
reading. The manual is illustrated with pictures showing classes at 
groups and individually with the different materials. The pictures 
leseribed as to make them substitutes for demonstration lessons. Th: 
R 4 3} | suggestions for working with slow pupils and with child: 


jo not use the ] 


As Picture 


sl clish language. 


Story Reading Lessons are used in schools other tha: 


in Detroit where they have demonstrated their worth 1 


of their author, they will evaluate themselves. 


to believe they will prove successful. 


inder the sur 


We have, however, ever 


In any case, they are contributir 


thing definite and tangible to the problem of teaching reading to lx 
MyrtT_Le L. Kavry 


Elementary Supervisor, Logansport, Indiana 
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News Items and Communications 
| ent will contain news items revarding res¢ 
‘ s and their activities. It will also serve as a « ng |} 
f nicat sons lar topics, prefera ‘ 
five hundred is. These communications will be ] 
the signatures of the authors. Address all correspondence 
vy s department to Doctor E. J. Ashba igh, Ohio State | 
vers ( mbus, Ohio 
| 1. W. Breit ser, University of California, and Prof 
| I ers f Mississipy taught during the Summer Sess 
Dr. F. N. Engelhardt leetured two weeks, and Dr. G. D. Straver 
Ss er School at the University of Nebraska. 
Mr. W ru issistant state superintendent in Mary 
G. A. Hu Wes State Normal Sel 1. Kalamazoo, M 
fh yg tors the University of Indiana this summer 
Dean F. I Bolton, University of Washington, reports instructors 
thirteer ferent colleges and universities on his summer-session staff 
these Dr. D | Snedden of Columbia University and Dr. H. M. Wi 
Brigham Young University are probably the best known in the field of 
cat 
Among the visiting instructors at Harvard University during the Su 
School were: V. A. C. Henmon, University of Wisconsin; H. D. Kits 
versity of Indiana; W. R. Smith, University of Kansas; W. 8. Eik r 
Yennsylvania State Normal School; and Arthur J. Todd, Northwestern | 
versity 
Rural Teachers’ Salaries in Michigan (Bulletin No. 5, Part I) constitutes 
the first part of an extended report to be made by the Committee on Teachers’ 
Salaries of the Michigan State Teachers’ Association. The summary shows 
the median salary to be $847 with no differentiation on the basis of the 
tance the teacher lives from school, or whether she must pay for board andr 
or boards at home. The average amount of preparation is four-tenths of 4 


year above high school, and the median number of years of experience is 


There seems to be little or no relation between preparation and sala 


tween § irv and experience. 
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NEWS OEE 45 
stud n education } ahs } s W P aw Stal 
— 
s in writing, melody, dramatization, and design The sel s 
Preface, pres apa that ‘in os 1, 
enees and tendencies all norr il eh en pos ss ses to 
ter i include gives le my 
| 
Woolley, psychologist of the Merrill-Palmer 1, Detroit, 
1) tor of the Institute of Child Welfare Research, Teachers Col 
University, taking the place of Dr. Otis W. Caldwell, principal 
— | ~ 1, who has been acting director of the Institute Dr. W ley "s 
7 its of S and Mental ¢ l Phustes Veas ents of il ] 
s her work in Cincinnati and Detroit, bespeak her fitness for 
tional Association of Book Publishers, 25 West rd Street, New 
ired to furnish a wide variety of materials to libraries, clubs 
the celebration of Chi n’s Book Week, November 8-14 
tures of posters, motion-pieture slides, lu ims. 
I 
( eulars giving suggestions to communities i rvani ng as 
Week celebration are among the mate als Steud | l Ss ana 
sters may be secured free, while other material is supplied at a 
M n State Department of Publie Instruction has | lished new 
ts Preferred List of Books fe School Lil I } s ar 
ntent, and the grades for which each is approy te i ated 
1 of Edueation of Baltimore has issued a « . f st y in the 
witl extensive outlines, bhographies, and ises t 
r n the presentation of the subject 
f the Stanford University Sct of 1 enorts al 
; f 60 pereent in the enrollment this summer as ompared wit ist 
t st lents comprised slightly more than 8&0 percent of the a 
\pproximately HE of the number have already taken their 
Toes. 
H. Burd of the Schenectady, New 
T he ‘ nor son 
ty m en Pe at or near standard in 
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of the University of Missouri bulletins (Education Series 
reports of school-building programs, one for Colun 
Both are written by M. G. Neale, dean of the Sc! 
f Missouri. In both cases the present situatior 


Iniversity of 


rogram, and the financial situation are given consideration 


other for Joplin. 


The superintendent of schools at Lincoln, Nebraska, in Report 
raises the question, ‘‘ Are the schools producing desired results?’ 
shows graphically that regularity in attendance is increasing, tard 


creasing, truancy is disappearing, and fewer pupils are failing. It 


that achievement in such subjects as reading, arithmetic, and sp 
favorab! wit! rms de veloped elsewhere 
|’ sor Harl R. Douglass, University of Oregon, Dr. J. Har 
Southern Branch of the University of California, and Dr. C. R. St 
St. Louis l author of the book, Silent and Oral Readina, we 
t widely known men from off campus teaching at Stanfor 
+} 


Ernest C. Witham, director of the Research Department of \W 
Delaware, announces the creation of a research council composed 
teachers from the various schools, two elementary principals, the supe 
the assistant superintendent, and the high-school principal. This g 
meet each month with the Director of Research to discuss research w 


bring helpful suggestions from the teachers. 


The Ninety-Fifth Annual Report of the Board of School Commisss 
Baltimore, Maryland, shows the per-capita cost of educating puy 
more for the school year 1923-24 was as follows: elementary and kir 


75.87; junior high school, $109.78; senior high school, $135.16; 


SI4L.ON: te cher training, $1 $3.22. The per eapita cost for all alt 


$85.55; for all summer schools, $4.66; for all night schools, $10.15 


Occupational Efficiency of the Mentally Defective (Bulletin 
versity of Minnesota, Educational Monograph No. 7) is a report of t 
of the inmates of the School for Feeble-Minded and Colony for E 
Fairbault. The conclusion is reached that intelligence tests carefully 
fully applied may constitute an index of the efficiency in industry 
pected from adults testing under thirteen years mentally. 


Dean John H. Minnich, University of Pennsylvania, reports t 
Masters, principal of Central High School, Omaha, Nebraska; Fred S 
herd, superintendent of schools, Passaic, New Jersey; and Ralph W 
principal of the University High School, Illinois State Normal Universit 
the out-of-state members on his summer-session staff. 
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t mimeographed bulletin of the Cuyahoga (Ohio) County publie 


tains a report of standard-test results in reading, arithmetic, lan- 


spelling. Supplementary sheets also report test results in English 


Latin, and algebra. Mr. Baer, assistant county superintendent, 
arge of this work, has developed a variation in graphing test re- 


he believes more closely approximates the truth of the situation. 


is to divide the space between the vertical grade lines into ten 


the s« hool months, and plot the seore for the month ir which 


on the corresponding month division of the rade In this 


m line is progressive, and a class median for a test given at any 


the year is compared with the corresponding point on the line 


esents @ progressive norm. 


ching Personnel in Village and Rural Schools (University of the 
New York, Bulletin No. 822), by George M. Wiley, assistant commis- 
iucation of New York, shows the present status of the academic and 


training, the experience, the tenure, and the salary of the teachers 
5 


ls of the state. Among the significant findings are: about 12 


the rural teachers are normal-school graduates as against 3 percent 


ted States as a whole; 9 percent are without any professional prep- 


\ile the proportion for the country, as a whole, is more than 30 per- 


73 percent are high-school graduates in contrast to the nation wide 


nt. The average age of the one-room rural teacher is 25, the 


is twenty-four dollars a week, and the average experience is 


ree and four years. 


W. W. Kemp, School of Education, University of California, in- 
ong his summer-session faculty the following men from other institu 
hn Adams, University of London; F. E. Bolton, dean, College of 
University of Washington ; J. C. DeVoss, San Jose’ Teachers Col ee 
rank P. Graves. New York State Commissioner of Education; John L. 
Mills College; Leonard V. Koos, University of Minnesota; Walter 8. 


M , University of Illinois; and C. C. Peters, Ohio Wesleyan University. 


F. L. Stetson, director of the Summer Session, University of Oregon, 


following visiting professors during the summer at the University 
> f Edueation at Portland: Superintendent E. D. Price, Enid, Okla- 


Miss Marion Brown, dean of girls, University High School, Oakland, 
nia; Professor W. F. Kennedy, director of the platoon schools in Pitts- 
and Miss Elsie A. Pond of Teachers College, Santa Barbara. 


State Department of Publie Instruction of Montana has published a 
f study in English. The course sets up aims of the English course and 
tes materials in the various phases. An extensive study of errors ma le 
h-school pupils in twenty-nine different schools of the state is reported. 


of the pupil popularity of English classics is also reported. The Vision 
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Sir 1 stood first with ninth-grade children; Silas Ma 


Two Cities, with both eleventh and twelfth. 


rhe California Society for the Study of Secon Educatio1 
| spring as the legal suecessor of the California High-S 
ers \s The charter defines its purposes to he: 
l luet resear education, with special reference t 
‘ 
| tion eoneerni the facets of the 
‘ tion nd e particular with reference to ] 
‘ 
lo report the best practices, plans, and policies t ¢ 
l ngs necessary to accomplish these 
\ s society for productive work in the fie 
he Sponsore elsewhere 
\ er of att pts a beir made to organize the mate 
tr e different subjects so that they will in a meas 
DD st Practice Sentences in Handwriting } 
Sel Company, Bloomington, Illinois, and 
I t f t Normal School at Ma le, North D 
he field of handwriting They consist « . 
sth but of inereasing ft t nd 
exe se consisting of few lett S 
seleeted fre +} ‘ nix na 
The s are reproductions of ldret 
n each side of t Cal } 
t ty th tl irds is that each child she i | 
Se es up to the standard of his grade in that s 
a ‘ fashion practice the next one and s 0! 
‘ 
! sys Is pa th i attractive The readiness 
ean sur S progress 18 a! ither 1 characteristic W 
3 @1 } variet to provide satisfactory work throughout a su 
g s is juestion which will have to be answered by experience. 


FRANK N 
j Chicaado 


The Classification of Educational Material 


The advar luring the past short generation in the seri 
tematic study f education has resulted in an astonishing increa 
fess il pul th the field. There are in the United States 
tw ed s devoted wholly to edueation, and the numb 
bulletins, and reports, already large, is rapidly inereasing each yea 
the publications were few a student could reasonably be expected to 
thing of importance, certainly everything bearing on his special it 


he could trust his memory or his amateur notes for what he later n¢ 


‘ 4 ' 
« Vo 
f 
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this is impossible. One cannot hope even to know of all important 
education, to say nothing of reading the nd wher e at 
what bears on some special topic one has few s sof sist ‘ 
t Dewey Classification System, the one most generally used by hi 
this country, was issued, education was giver e single 1 er 
r it must be accessioned and shelved all the material on education 
sophy, psychology methods, measurement, rural sel ls, colleges, 
budgets, Americanization, the numerous subjects of study, and all 
10 it is absurdly so in 1925 
or departmental libraries of ed t t s, such as 
viding universities have pt Val e to et the 
classification. But there is little or no uniformity in practice, and 
ans and students recognize the inadequacy of any sel that has 
roposed, There is need 
nal materials that may be used alike | ‘ l ar by ger 
It should be undertaken erative I iss of | 
( itors and professional librarians, preferably appoint by the 
I eation Association and by the Ame in Library Associatior 
s in fields other than education have many valuable aids when they 
tos re material on any special topi Not only are pertinent | ks 
1 on the shelves, but the eard catalogue, the several « tive 
exes, finding lists, and bibliographies offer assistanes For ed 
} evel bibli fraphies ‘ pdequate when existent the 
sive, sufficiently annotats or up t ite. The tive 
s consider only a few educat nal | lheations and sel e 
to parts of articles. And, for reasons to be set forth presently, card 
s are of small value 
two chief reasons, besides that of expense, why card catalogues 
f equate for material help to workers in the field of ed tior 
lexity of most educational articles nd second. tl} 
I enclature ‘*Retardation of P pils im Ne Hat | e High 
» s Revealed by the Kennedy Tests in Latin’’ is a not t | title 
tional article For such an articl t least f nd pr \ 
é lex cards should be made If such books as Strave nd Nors 
H to Teach are to be maximally useful, they must be lexed ler 
int topies treated, namely, Memory, Standard Tests, ¢ pletion 
bue Completion Tests, and so on. This requires the reading of each 
by someone trained not only in library technique but < ‘ 1 
I ld also be fac itated by a classification index containi 1 neces 
large number of See and See also entries 
reciating this fact the National Education Association Committee on 
ation of Research Agencies appointed in 1921 a subcommittee,* 
nee the passing of the parent committee has continued independently, 
recently increased membership, to devise such an index. Under the im 
Sut mmittee onsists of Thomas H. B gs, chairr B kingha 
tis 
‘ 
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mediate direction of Professor Buckingham, of Ohio State Universit - 


the most extensive and effective work has been done in cataloguing educational 


materials, the index is nearing completion. A tentative list of topics was me 
ographed, bound up in a volume of 167 pages, and distributed to two ed 
and fifty representative school people and librarians for criticism. ¢ the 
basis of the criticisms and suggestions contained in numerous returns. the 
index 1s being revised and put into more usable form. It is hoped that it wil] 
be published by the National Education Association. 

The lack of uniformity in educational nomenclature limits the effect 88 
of such indexes as are made. Workers use synonymously such terms as i, 


pupil, student; mark, grade, standing; aim, objective, purpose; curr 


course of study, program of studies; program, schedule, time table. | if 
an individual is consistent in his use of terms, he is likely to be confus n 
attempting to use an index made by someone else. Some years ago 

mittee, of which the late Charles Hughes Johnston was chairman, made 1 
tive report* on uniform nomenclature; but its influence has been small. More 
recently the National Education Association has appointed another committee! 


but it has taken the position that the task is so involved with varying ar 
settled fundamental conceptions that it will attempt to define only such terms 
re referred to it. Although there are some dangers in defining | 
present, it is impossible for the much needed indexing to be done most ef 
tively and economically until at least tentative definitions are proposed 

| brief article is intended to bring be fore those interested, espe 


hdueational Research Association, the conditions that 


nts in the field of education, to report progress, and to make tv 
me tions. O has already been stated: that the National Edueation A 
ciat he urged to cooperate with the American Library Associati 
prey t of scheme of shelf classification of educational materials 


The other recommendation is that some agency, preferably the Nat 


Education Association or the United States Bureau of Education, be ure 


f prepare and issue monthly printed index eards for all publications - 
periodicals, reports, and pamphlets—that bear on education. As is well 
the Library of Congress now issues for sale printed index cards for ever g 
that is copyrighted; but these are for two reasons inadequate for the ne« 
educational workers. In the first place, they are not made by index experts 
trained in education; and, in the second, merely reproducing tables 
tents, they are not analytic. 

Index cards properly made for educational publications would do r 
facilitate the work of students in the field by making known where any topic is 
treated. They would save a tremendous amount of duplication. Under existing 
conditions every student of a topie must make his own bibliography, whicl 
cause of the number of publications, as noted before, is sure to be incon | 
It is believed that such eards could be sold to a sufficient number of subscribers 
to pay for the cost of preparation. Tuomas H. Bric 


Teachers College, Columbia Unive rsity 


* See Johnston, Charles H., Newlon, Jesse H.. and Pickell, Frank G. Junior and 
Senior HighSchool Administration. New York, Charles Scribner's Sons. 1922. 299 pr 
W. Withers. chairma 
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